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Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY contains several graphic pictures of the 
War in the East, with interesting descriptive text. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratituously with the next Number of HARVER’S 
WEEKLY. 


THE ELECTIONS. 


HE elections that have taken place and 
those that are yet to occur show and 

will show more plainly the peculiar political 
situation. Last year both parties in their 
National Conventions demanded very much 
the same things in different language, and 
doubtless with different intentions. There 
was, of course, skillful generality and avoid- 
ance in both platforms. The party mana- 
gers on each side meant one thing only, and 
that was continued party cohesion and dom- 
inance. The circumstances of the last win- 
ter and the course of the Administration 
have still more dissolved the apparent dif- 
ferences of party. Democratic Conventions 
approve that course, and Republican Con- 
ventions decline to approve it, many Repub- 
licans insisting that they are waiting to see 
how it will result, and Democrats compla- 
cently declaring that it is their own policy, 
and that, of course, they are satisfied. Mean- 
while the elections are taking place. Maine 
refuses to say any thing favorable of the 
Administration, and makes a platform which 
is a covert condemnation, and the Republic- 
ans succeed by a handsome majority. Ohio, 
the President’s own State, pronounces warm- 
ly for him, and winks at the Commune, and 
the Democrats succeed by a large majority. 
Iowa declines to approve the President, but 
approves a mischievous financial policy, and 
ithe Republicans carry the State. There are 
three important States yet to vote. The 
Pennsylvania Republican Convention turn- 
ed the cold shoulder to the President, that 
of Massachusetts unreservedly sustained 
him, and that of New York as unequivocally 
insulted and denounced the Administration. 
Eminent Republicans are reported as say- 
ing that party defeat is due to the course of 


- the Republican Administration. Yet that 


Administration has violated neither its own 
pledges nor the declarations of the party. 
If the vote is to be regarded as evidence, 
and the result of the election in a State is a 
verdict upon the Administration, the Repub- 
lican vote that was cast in Ohio must be re- 
garded as approving the Administration, 
and the vote that was not cast must repre- 
sent the force of the party protest against 
the Administration. If this be answered 
by saying that a great many Republicans 
who condemn the Administration probably 
voted, we reply that with equal probability 
the communism and financial weakness of 
the platform kept as many voters at home 
as those who were kept there by dislike of 
the Administration. In 1874, when there 
was a general defeat of the Republicans, 
it was ascribed by the more resolute party 
leaders to hard times. It was, however, 
quite as much due to the distrust and indif- 
ference produced by many things for which 
the party was responsible. For a party is a 
variable, not a fixed, quantity, and it is the 
shifting number that determines the party 
success or defeat. 

If, therefore, the Republican vote be con- 
strued as approval, and the Democratic ap- 
proval, for whatever reason, be assumed, it 
is tolerably clear that the cause of the Ad- 
ministration is very generally approved by 
the country. We may be told that howev- 
er that may be, it is evidently destroying 
the party, that the party has practically 
ceased to exist in the Southern States, and 
that it is almost hopelessly divided in many 
of the Northern States. What, then, ought 
the President and his Administration to have 
done? Granting for the argument’s sake 
that the party is going to pieces, ought he, 
in. order to save the party, to have insisted 
on the old courses in the Southern States— 
which had lost all of them but two—and 
should he at once have committed the pat- 
ronage in the States to the old leaders? 
Would this have saved the party? If this 
had been done, and the Olrio Republicans 
bad made the very same platform on which 
they stood during the campaign, would there 
have been any the less a Republican defeat ? 


In our judgment, the President’s course in 
the Southern States was wise, constitution- 
al, and necessary. But let us suppose that 
he had been able to send troops to seat Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN and Mr. PACKARD, would there 
have been ‘any greater unanimity in the Re- 
publican party than there is now? Or sup- 
pose that, with his declared views of reform, 
he had continued in office at all the great 
centres the officers — h@wever personally 
honest and officially efficient—who virtu- 
ally composed the “machine,” which is the 
evil to be abated, would the Republican 
prospects at the election be fairer? In oth- 
er words, how much longer could the proc- 
ess of party alienation which had reduced 
us from the result in 1872 to that in 1876 
have been continued with advantage to the 
party? It is not necessary to allege that 
every thing that has been done by the Ad- 
ministration has been wisely done. For 
those who deprecate its course virtually re- 
gret that it was not a continuation of the 
late Administration, and doubt and chal- 
lenge it just so far as it departs from that 
tradition. Yet if its course be generally ap- 
proved in all parts of the country—and of 
that there is no doubt—is it nothing? Is 
any body so excessively foolish as to sup- 
pose that it is approved by the other side 
merely as Democratic party tactics to break 
up the Republicans? There was no need 
of such tactics, as the history of four years 
had shown. And what kind of an argument 
is it to urge upon that vast body of Repub- 
licans who approve the spirit and purpose 
of the Administration, because in their judg- 
ment it is patriotic, constitutional, and just, 
that it tends to destroy the party? Is that 
an argument against the Administration or 
against the party? It was alleged by many 
persons at Rochester that the object of the 
managers there was to drive their opponénts 
out of the party. But how much stronger 
would the Republican party be in New York 
and in the country if the part represented 
by the minority at Rochester should be driven 
out? We admit, of course, that if there be 
a contest in a party upon vital points, and 
the party is rent by the division, those who 
take the wrong side are responsible. If the 
result of the elections could be fairly con- 
strued as a Republican repudiation of the 
President, so much the worse for the Repub- 
lican party; not because any President or 
any man is greater than a principle, but be- 
cause the President stands at this time for 
the ends that a vast mass of patriotic, in- 
telligent, and determined American citizens 
have at heart. 


CIVIL SERVICE CLUBS. 


Many friends of a sound and reasonable 
system of the civil service have formed an 
association in the city of New York for the 
purpose of presenting the subject to pub- 
lic attention and considering methodsy and 
details. It is the beginning of a new polit- 
ical Sanitary* Commission, of which, there- 
fore, and very properly, the Rev. Dr. BEL- 
LOWS is president. The association held its 
first public meeting last week, at which the 
president delivered an address opening the 
whole subject, and we trust the good exam- 
ple of this association will be emulated all 
over the country. An association of the 
kind in every town and city would be of the 
greatest value in practically promoting the 
reform. There is a great deal of ignorance 
and misunderstandiug upon the subject, 
which should be encountered in detail. Ob- 
jections should be carefully and intelligent- 
ly answered. Facts should be collected and 
presented, and the essential reason and pa- 
triotism of the movement made familiar to 
the people. For it is especially the people’s 
reform. It tends to mollify the fierceness 
of politics, to reduce taxation, and to pro- 
mote the public morality. It would polit- 
ically emancipate the great body of citizens 
in all large cities, and it would release the 
minor office-holders from a miserable and 
unmanly thralldom. It would remove the 
stigma from the word “ office-holding”—a 
stigma which comes from that thralldom— 
and give the civil service a dignity and 
character not unlike that of the military 
and naval service. There is, indeed, no 
question upon which there is need’ of more 
constant and general discussion, and it 
could be universally conducted in no way 
so well as by associations like that already 
formed in New York. 

The consideration of the subject would 
naturally lead to historical research, and to 
greater familiarity with our politics. A 
great many foolish fancies, which are often 
supposed to be fundamental political prin- 
ciples, would be dissipated, and the practi- 
cability of changes that now seem almost 
preposterous would be made evident. At 
present, even among sincere friends of a re- 
form, there is not entire agreement either 
as to the nature of the evils or of the rem- 
edy. There are many who believe that the 
most important point is certainty of tenure 
secured by irremovability except for cause ; 


others who hold that the key of the posi- 
tion is appointment only upon impartial 
competition ; others who would trust ap- 
pointment to discretion, with rules exclud- 
ing the officer from excessive party activi- 
ty. These are but illustrations of differing 
views. But, on the other hand, there is a 
general concert among all friends of reform 
upon certain very vital points. The first is 
that appointments should be made for as- 
certained fitness only, and among all proper 
applicants.. The second, that there should 
be a just system of promotion. The third, 
that there should be no removal without 
cause. The fourth, that there should be in 
the more important posts a proper proba- 
tion. The fifth, that the tenure should be 
honesty and good service. Upon such points 
there is little difference among friends of 
reform, and these are undoubtedly main con- 
siderations. 

One of the first practical steps in reform 
is the repeal of the law which limits the 
term of commissions in the civil service to 
four years. This is a law which produces 
a great deal of mischief by constantly mak- 
ing vacancies and arousing competition to 
fill them. It belongs to a vicious system, 
and its repeal was earnestly sought by WEB- 
STER and CALHOUN. Mr. WEBSTER’S speech 
in favor of the repeal is a powerful state- 
ment of his view of the constitutional pow- 
er of removal, and should be carefully read 
by every one who is interested in the sub- 
ject. The present practical want is a clear- 
ly defined system. of determining appoiut- 
ments. So long as the Executive discretion 
is unassisted by any method, such as that 
of promotion or examination, the time and 
care of the President must be mainly occu- 
pied with contests in which he can fully 
trust neither party. In a country so exten- 
sive as this, and with so vast a number of 
offices and places dependent upon so many 
personal whims and discretions, and with 
the chief commissions constantly expiring, 
it is impossible that the time of the heads 
of departments, and of every body who is 
supposed to have influence, should not be 
incessantly consumed with petty personal 
differences. There is nothing more to be 
desired than a system which should save 
this monstrous waste of time and care. The 
repeal of the four years’ law would be a be- 
ginning; and the efforts of the civil service 
associations might well be directed to the 
maturing of some efficient scheme of aiding 
the Executive discretion by ascertaining the 
fitness of applicants for place. Entrance 
at the lower posts, which should be the rule, 
and promotions within the various offices, 
would reduce the number of places to be 
filled so effectually as to break up the cam- 
paign of plunder. 


BURGOYNE’S SURRENDER. 


THE most important of the Revolutionary 
centennial celebrations in New York was 
very successful in the great throng present 
and in the imposing display. The day was 
perfect. The air was warm, the sky well- 
nigh cloudless, the picturesque landsca 
brilliant with the autumnal colors, an 
thére was no wind. The little town of 
Schuylerville is built at the junction of 
Fish Creek with the Hudson. The land 
rises gently on both sides of the river, and 
on the eastern side the bills are the fringes 
of the Green Mountains. The situation and 
the movements of the campaign are very in- 
telligible upon the spot, which abounds in 
relics and memorials of the great event. 

The nearest railroad station is five miles 
distant from Schuylerville, and the enor- 
mous crowd that filled the town reached it 
by carriage or by barge on the Champlain 
Canal. In the village of Saratoga Springs 
all the shops were closed, and there was an 
endless procession of carriages of every kind 
upon the road to Schuylerville, which is 
twelve miles away. The crowd was singu- 
larly orderly, and there was no serious mis- 
chance to mar the day. The little town 
was gayly decorated, and its hospitality was 
courteous and unbounded. Every body was 
animated by the same spirit of patriotism 
and good-will, which found expression in 
many ways. The corner-stone of the mon- 
ument was laid by Mr. Coucu, the Grand 
Master of the Masons, and his brief and ad- 
mirable address, spoken in a clear and man- 
ly voice which reache@i every one of the vast 
multitude, was a fijyopening of the exercises 
of the day. ee 

It had been expected that Governor Ros- 
INSON, of New York, and Governors RIcE, of 
Massachusetts, and VAN ZANDT, of Rhode 
Island, would be present. But illness kept 
them all away. The Governor of New York 
was represented by members of his military 
family. But as he had vetoed the appro- 
priation for the celebration, a word of sym- 
pathy from him in the commemoration of so 
noted a day and event in the history of the 
State would have been fitting and welcome. 
Among the distinguished guests was ex- 


| Senator Foster, of Connecticut, whose fa- 


ther was in both battles of Bemus Heights, 
and who told, to the great delight of the 
crowd, a characteristic anecdote of BENnr- 
DICT ARNOLD. ARNOLD was from Connect- 
icut, and as he dashed, half mad with ex- 
citement, across the field, he passed Foster's 
regiment.-. “What regiment is this?’ he 
asked. 

“Colonel LATIMER’S,” was the reply. 

“Hollo!” cried ARNOLD; “my old friends: 
of Norwich and New London. Now, my 
boys, come on! and if the day is only long 
enough, we'll see the British in hell before 
night.” 

The speaking was necessarily curtailed so 
that very little of the poem of Mr. Strerer 
could be read. He was well chosen for the 
task, for he was not only born upon the 
banks of the Hudson,.but he has made an 
especial study of BURGOYNE’s campaign, 
and twenty years ago he delivered an ora- 
tion upon the spot. Altogether the town 
of Schuylerville may well be proud of the 
greatest day in its annals, and it only re- 
mains for the people of New York and of 
the country to complete the monument that 
will commemorate the turning-point of the 
Revolution. 


THE EXTRA SESSION. 


THE extra session of Congress opens with 
the evident consciousness on all sides that 
the political situation is extraordinary. The 
only bitter hostility to the Administration 
is upon the Republican side, yet the Admin- 
istration is not to be forced into the posi- 
tion in which its opponents wish to see it. 
They would gladly see it “Johnsonize ;” but 
there is nothing in its conduct which jus- 
tifies the expectation that it will gratify 
them. The Democratic Senators are doubt- 
less ready to confirm all fit nominations, if 
for ng other reason than that it would an- 
noy certain leaders, and tend to distract po- 
litical opponents. But there is little doubt 
that most of the action of the Administra- 
tion will command an emphatic Republican 
support, so that the charge of abandoning 
the party can not be truthfully brought 
against it. 

If an attempt should be made by Repub- 
licans to as$Sail the Administration for its 
action in regard to the civil service, the as- 
sailants could not expect to be followed by 
the entire party, and the attack would re- 
sult in very serious consequences. There 
are a great many Republican friends of the 
reform who do not like the President’s or- 
der, and there are others who complain of 
the slowness and irregularity of methods 
and results. But they “mean business ;” 
and as between an Administration which 
represents a good purpose, and sfipport of 
the old spoils system, their part is already 
taken. They are impatient, and the Ad- 
ministration does not command their enthu- 
siastic adhesion by a vigorous prosecution 
of its own policy. They insist that many 
of its natural friends are discouraged and 
become indifferent, but they do not suppose 
that the discomfiture of the Administration 
by its opponents upon this subject is the 
road to reform. 

By the time that this paper is issued the 
debate upon the admission of Senators from 
the Southern States may have led to a par- 
ty conflict. Should that be the case, the 
result can scarcely fail to show still more 
plainly the strange condition of parties. 
The Administration, we presume, will take 
no part directly or indirectly. Its position 
has been clearly indicated. The good-will 
toward it of a strong and intelligent class 
among its party opponents, especially in 
the Southern States, will probably appear. 
This will not mean that Democrats propose 
to vote the Republican ticket. It will 
mean only that the spirit and conduct of 
the Administration are considered by that 
class to be just and friendly. Meanwhile, 
no citizen who has the common welfare at 
heart need be discouraged, while the Ad- 
ministration will find itself stronger just in 
the degree that it pursues with unhesita- 
ting vigor the course which it has indicated, 
and which its friends expect. 


A POLITICAL DILEMMA. 


OnE of the humors of the present polit- 
ical situation is the interest which is taken 
by members of each party in the dissensions 
of the other. The denunciations of the Ad- 
ministration at Rochester are applauded by 
the most uncompromising Democratic pa- 
pers as the height of patriotic courage and 
wisdom. If Democratic applause be the test 
of Republican infidelity, the Rochester lead- 
ers are as much exposed to suspicion as they 
hold the members of the Administration to 
be. On the other hand, there are Repub- 
licans who declare that they can not but ad- 
mire the good fight made by the friends of 
Mr. TILDEN at Albany, and who see in the 
result of the Democratic Convention @ posi- 
tion which self-respecting and consistent 
Democrats can not sustain, They expect, 
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therefore, to see such Democrats refusing to 
sanction the slur upon Mr. TILDEN, as the 
Democrats expect to see a large body of Re- 
publicans declining to ratify the defiance 
and distrust of the President expressed at 
Rochester. In each case it is a test of the 
power of the party name. 

It is evident that the success of the Al- 
bany nominations would be construed as a 
total defeat of Mr. TILDEN’s ascendency in 
his party in the State. Nor is it less clear 
that the success of the Rochester ticket, 
nominated after the frankest display of 
contempt for the Administration, would be 
interpreted as the condemnation of the Pres- 
ident’s course. This would not be altogeth- 
er a fair interpretation, but it is none the 
less inevitable. The negative policy adopt- 
ed in Maine technically evaded this precise 
point, however significant the action there 
may really have been. The Albany ticket 
was nominated by a Convention in which 
the anti-TILDEN element was practically su- 
preme, as was the anti-Hayres element at 
Rochester, and if the question were personal 
merely, it would be readily decided. But it 
is not personal. The names represent things. 
The TILDEN Democrat—meaning by that 
phrase, as such a Democrat does, the Demo- 
crat who desires more decent politics and 
honest administration—must ask himself 
whether he comes nearer to it by a victory 
of his party won under the leadership of the 
rings. So the Hayes Republican, or the 
Republican who believes the general course 
of the President to be essential to the pub- 
lic welfare, must ask whether it is likely to 
be promoted by Republican success under a 
leadership that rejects and condemns it. 

The result in New York must in any case 
be somewhat delusive. The Democrats who 
are sincerely disaffected by their Conven- 
tion will either decline to vote or will vote 
the mixed ticket. It is, of course, possi- 
ble that this action might give the victory 
to the Republicans, and the result, although 
due to other causes, would be attributed to 
Republican opposition to the President. On 
the other side, there are many Republicans 
who would see in the,success of candidates 
nominated upon a platform of distrust of 
the President the defeat of what they hold 
to be the truest Republicanism. In the same 
way, the defeat of the Albany ticket, al- 
though possibly it might be due merely to 
Republican indifference to the Republican 
ticket, would be held to prove that the Dem- 
ocratic party in New York is still true to 
Mr. TILDEN. We are speaking of familiar 
facts and of probable interpretations of 
certain events; and whatever individual 
wishes and views may be, the justice of the 
statement will hardly be questioned. 


“THE HISTORY OF A CRIME.” 


THE story of Louis NAPOLEON’S coup @ état, 
by Victor HuGo, begins in this number of 
the Weekly, and will necessarily command 
general attention. It was substantially 
written at the time when every incident 
was fresh, and it is published at the mo- 
ment that the eyes of the world are again 


turned to France. The vivid power which<juding to this ticket, very truly says that 


thé readers of Vicror Huo find in all his 
writings will be found in its fullest measure 
in this work, which tells the story with ter- 
rible earnestness. HvuGo was a victim of 
the coup @état, and his fiery passion has full 
play in this record. His extraordinary and 
picturesque style is peculiarly adapted to 
the wild tale; and as conspicuous persons 
and familiar names pass across his pages, 
the reader will hardly know whether truth 
can be so romantic, or romance so tragical. 
Yet those who remember KINGLAKE’S ac- 
count of the coup d@état in his history of the 
Crimean war will feel that, however boldly 
Victor HuGo may color his picture, he can 
not paint it too redly. There is no French 
author who represents and typifies the con- 
dition of France so truly. He was the fa- 
ther of the sensational school, and is to-day 
its chief, and his long popularity is due to 
the fact that the life of France which he 
describes has been so long sensational. The 
History of a Crime will be profusely and 
strikingly illustrated, and it will be a mem- 
orable chapter in the romance of history. 


WISE WORDS. 


Mr. J. B. Ennarpt, the chairman of the 
Conimittee on Rules and Discipline of the 
Police Department, has written a frank and 
forcible letter to Mr. JoHN KELLY, in reply 
to a demand for a contribution to a Tam- 
many Hall campaign fund. It is a protest 
on behalf of public decency and the man- 
hood of the police. The Tammany attempt 
to extort money is an effort, as Mr. ERHARDT 
truly says, fatal to the discipline, the morale, 
and the efficiency of the force. It is part 
of the odious system which puts up offices 
at auction, and which all honorable citizens 
should unite to overthrow. We see it said 
that one of the reasons for the Republican 


defeat in Ohio was that assessments upon | 


oflice-holders were forbidden, and therefore 
very little money could be raised. If this 
be true, there could be no fact more illus- 
trative of the subjugation of politics to the 
control of the official class. The honest and 
faithful officer of the government, whatever 
his position, earns all his salary, and he, and 
he alone, is entitled to decide how it shall 
be spent. The assessment is virtually rob- 
bery. The officer knows that if he does not 
pay, he is in danger of losing his place, and 
the one who pays most liberally and willing- 
ly, and who devotes the most of his time to 
political management, is surest of his place. 

The argument is that the officers are more 
interested in the success of the party than 
any body else. If-that be so, each man can 
decide for himself the amount and value of 
his interest, and meanwhile sensible men 
will do what they can to put an end to the 
system which makes a faithful book-keeper 
or messenger or policeman depend for his 
place upon a party success. If intelligent 
people do not care enough for the success 
of their party to provide for the expenses 
of elections, then they care nothing about 
their party, and there is no reason that it 
should succeed. The remarks of Mr. Er- 
HARDT are so cogent that they deserve to 
be attentively considered. He protests that 
the police force does not owe allegiance to 
any party by virtue of holding their places, 
and continues: 

“These men are constantly looking for promotion 
or preference in agreeable duty, or other official ad- 
vantages. To secure these benefits they must rely 
upon fidelity and meritorious service, or upon political 
influence and favor. The efficiency of the department 
requires that they should rely upon the former. The 
present Commissioners, without distinction of party, 
have labored to induce them to do so, but we can do 
little if the powers who make and unmake Commis- 
sioners choose to tread again in the way from which 
has come so much disgrace, and nullify our efforts by 
representing to the force that partisan allegiance is to 
be the price of official preferment. The practice of 
requiring these political contributions, if persisted in, 
will be fatal to the discipline, the morale, and the effi- 
ciency of the Police Department. If our recent histo- 
ry ever repeats itself, and knaves and scoundrels find 
it easy again to overcome the good votes of good men 
by fraud and wrong, it will be due in no small meas- 
ure to the fact that your committee lacked either 
strength or inclination to forego a vicious practice, 
which, for the sake of political control, corrupts and 
weakens that branch of public service that should 
preserve the purity of the ballot-box, public morality, 
and respect for law.” 


A MIXED TICKET. 


A Bopy of citizens in the city of New 
York, called the German-American Inde- 
pendent Citizens’ Committee, of which Mr. 
OSWALD OTTENDORFER is president, has pub- 
lished a mixed ticket, made up of candidates 
from both the party tickets. They submit 
it to the support of all citizens who can 
not support either of the party tickets as 
nominated, and who wish in some practical 
way to make a protest against the action of 
both Conventions. Mr. OTTENDORFER and 
his friends represent a large vote in the city 
of New York drawn from the Democratic 
party, and a hearty and well-organized sup- 
port of the mixed ticket would undoubted- 
ly produce decisive results at the polls, and 
especially in the city. The Times, in al- 


“independent citizens who object to the 
prevailing type of partisan dictation can 
only command attention when they take 
proper means to manifest their strength.” 
In the present case, the time for the proper 
organization of methods to procure an ex- 
pression ot opinion upon the mixed ticket 
is of course very short. 

We presume, however, that the intention 
of its authors is to secure such results in 
the city of New York, and in some of the 
other large cities of the State in which there 
is known to be a sentiment friendly to the 
movement, as will affect the election. If 
such a ticket could be placed in every elec- 
tion district in the State and faithfully 
“ worked,” the results would probably sur- 
prise many ardent party managers on both 
sides. The Republican managers have cer- 
tainly succeeded in divesting the canvass 
of enthusiasm, and suggesting questions 
that should have been put to rest. In the 
cloud of doubt which they have thrown 
upon the significance of Republican success 
in the State, one thing, however, is clear. 
It is the duty of every Republican to secure 
the nomination and election of Republicans 
to the Legislature who will support a fair 
plan of apportionment this year, and who 
will be independent iv the Senatorial elec- 
tion of next year. If the Republicans had 
done their duty and had made a just ap- 
portionment last year, the question would 
have been out of the canvass this year. 

The present situation is one of those 
which test political independence. The sit- 
uation, indeed, is such that had the Repub- 
lican Convention been held three or four 
weeks earlier, it is possible that there would 
have been an organized Republican oppo- 
sition. That there is none is plainly not 
evidence of satisfaction or of acquiescence 
in the situation, for County Conventions in 


many parts of the State have openly or by 


implication condemned the action of the 
State Convention. Even in Broome Coun- 
ty, the home of Mr. Gites W. HoTcukiss, a 
delegate to the late Convention, and one of 
the loudest advocates of the action of the 
majority, the County Convention passed a 
resolution of hearty approval of the spirit 
and purpose ofthe Administration. These 
are signs of the strong and earnest Repub- 
lican sentiment in the State that rejects 
the declarations of the Convention and sus- 
tains the purpose of the Administration. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Cuenery, the new editor of the London 
Times, is a very learned scholar, and for some 
ears has been on the commission for the revis- 
on of the Old Testament. Mr. M‘Dona.p, the 
inventor of the Walter Printing-press, succeed- 
ed Mr. Mowsray Morris in the business man- 
agement of the paper; but Mr. Water, the 
proprietor, has, since the death of Mr. Morris 
und the illness of Mr. DeLaneg, taken chief di- 
rection of the establishment in all ite branches. 
During his life no one will ever exercise the 
control over the columns of the Times that was 
exercised by Mr. DELANE. Mr. WALTER is a 
strong man in various ways; he possesses cour- 
age, is a good speaker, and has administrative 
capacity of the highest order. Mr. WaLTer is 
vow the Times. 

—Colonel Joun W. Forney retired on the 
18th of October from the control of the Phila- 
delphia Press, which has been in his hands since 
the commencement of its publication. For over 
a quarter of a century Colonel Forney has been 
known throughout the country for his versatil- 
ity and power as a writer and speaker. During 
that time, also, he has been a power in the pub- 
lic affuirs of Pennsylvania, and a conspicuous 
figure in national politics. Few men in the 

nited States—perhaps none—have had a wider 
or more intimate personal acquaintance than he 
with its statesmen, journalists, authors, and art- 
ists; and the concurrent testimony of all has 
been, and will be, that in his withdrawal journal- 
ism loses one of its most capable as well as most 
genial and generous members. 

—Speaking of Mrs. Harris: that lady, at the 
recent fair at Lexington, Kentucky, was award- 
ed a age for a piece of blue jeans made by 
herself in 1833. The interesting incident con- 
nected therewith is ‘that from the same piece 
she caused to be made and presented to HENRY 
Cay a suit of clothes, which was worn by him 
at Washington. 

—Mr. THayer gave the following inter- 
esting reminiscence at Lawrence, Kansas, a few 
days since, at a meeting of the old settlers of 
that State & “‘I held,” said he, meeting in 
New York, and urged with all the power I could 
the needs of Kansas. At the close of the address 
@ young man arose and said that he was anxious 
to do something toward the abolition of slavery. 


He my scheme and would 


give $1 Through his influence I succeeded 
in raising $30,000 in three weeks. His name is 
one that no eulogy of mine can brighten, and no 
one’s calumny can sully. It was WiLLiam M. 

—A recent issue of the Boston Times contains 
an interesting sketch of the Boston Saturday 
Gazette, now under the able editorship of Colonel 
Henry G. PaRKER. The Gazette was started in 
1813, and was the first paper distributed on Sun- 
day morning in Boston. It encountered much 
prejudice, and although it soon won its way into 
a large circulation, many of the earlier subscrib- 
ers stipulated for its delivery at the back-door. 
Colonel PARKER became proprietor and editor- 
in-chief of the Gazetie in 1870. Under his man- 
agement its popularity and prosperity have been 

reatly increased. e is assisted by an excel- 
ent corps of associate editors and correspond- 
ents, and with their co-operation makes the 
Gazette one of the brightest and most entertain- 
ing papers in New England. 

Rev. Dr. JoHN PorsaL, just elected 
chaplain of the House of Representatives, and 
for over fifty years a minister of the Methodist 
Church, was once a shoe-maker in Martinsburg, 
West Vi inia, and studied theology while work- 
ing on the bench. He was formerly a pastor 
in this city, and was connected for some years 
with the religious press. An interesting 7 
is related of the conversion of Congressman J. 
RanDoLrps Tucker, of Virginia, by means of a 
powerful sermon preached several years since 
by Dr. Potsat. Mr. TUCKER is said to have been 
an avowed skeptic previous to hearing the elo- 
quent pleading of the old circuit-rider, and in 
the recent contest for the position of cbaplain 
the aged minister had no warmer advocate than 
the noted Virginia Representative. Dr. PotsaL 
is almost entirely blind. He is said to know the 
Bible and Methodist hymn-book almost entirely 
by heart, his want of eyesight being compensa- 
ted for by a wonderful memory and studious 
habits. e is said to be exceedingly sensitive 
about his defective sight, and has performed re- 
markable feats of memorizing to conceal it. 

—A conviction of the avidity and care with 
which the “‘ Personal’’ column of the Weekly is 
read in all parts of the country is borne in upon 
us by the letters that arrive daily from every 
quarter calling attention to an oversight in a 
recent paragraph on Senatorial terms of office. 
We herewith return thanks to the many friends 
who rushed so promptly to correct the error; 
and, to save further expenditure of*paper, ink, 
and postage, beg leave to inform all who may 
be meditating a letter on the subject that we 
frankly concede that R. Kine served 
twenty-nine years in the United States Senate, 
and that Taomas H. Benton was for thirty 
years without intermission a member of that 
august body. 

—Of Dr. Fraser, Bishop of Manchester, and 
one of the ablest prelates of the Church of En- 

land, it is said that ‘“‘on the days when he is 

ue at his office at Manchester, for the redress 
of minor grievances and the transaction of rou- 
tine business, he may be seen marching down 
from Higher Broughton with stalwart stride, 
carrying in his hand one of those little b 
without which no Englishman’s equipment is 
now held to be complete. He is very fond of 
the independence assured by the omnia mea me- 
cum porto system. When about to preach for 
any of the clergy of his diocese he emerges from 
tue ruilway curriage bag iu baud, aud cun by nu 


means be persuaded to transfer it to officious or 
obsequious hands....One is accustomed to as- 
sociate lawn sleeves with either a certain sleek- 
ness or rotundity, or an ancient and ascetic as- 
t. Bishops might be said to be —— 
ivided isfto two categories—dry bishops and 
oily bisho Dr. Fraser belongs to neither of 
these, and is, despite his silk stockings and nat- 
ty shoes, and his apron to boot, as little episco- 
pal in his appearance as any gentleman our eye- 
lass was ever aimed at. vuare shoulders, a 
ll straight figure, a bright candid gaze, u ruddy 
countenance, and a cheery voice convey to the 
mind rather the idea of an ex-dragoon retired 
from the army and settled down as a country 
squire, than that of a man wh - at one-and-twen- 
ty took the Ireland scholarship, and in the same 
year a first class in classics.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. . 


Coneress: The Forty-fifth Con assembled in 
extra session October 15. All the ators wer p= 
ent except Messrs. Morton, Sharon, and Spencer. ree 
new Senators—Stanley Matthews, of Ohio, J. Donald 
Cameron, of Pennsylvania, and D. H. Armstrong, of 
Missouri—took the oath of office. The House organ- 
ized by the election of Samuel J. Randall as S er. 
George M. Adams was chosen Clerk ; John G. Thomp- 
son, ant-at-Arms; John W. Polk, Door-keeper ; 
James Stewart, Postmaster; Rev. Dr. John Polsal, 
of Maryland, Chaplain.—The Secretary of the Treasury 
reported estimates of required for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1878, as follows: War De- 

$82,436,764 98; Lib of Congress, $22,800 ; 
art of Claims, $1,206,453 90; Treasury Department, 
$273,891 29; Post-office Department, $700,000 : Nav 
rm yr $2,003,861 27 ; Judicial, $262,535 22; total, 
906,306 66. Accompanying these, but without rec- 
ommendation, are two others from the Secretary of 
ar, viz., Forts and Fortifications, $3,078,000; Rivers 
and Harbors, $13,220,100.—On the 16th, the President's 
Message was received by both Houses. Senator Beck, 
of Kentucky, introduced a bill for the removal of dis- 
abilities under the Fourteenth Amendment, and the 
repeal of the act requiring an ‘‘iron-clad oath.” In the 
House, Mesars. a and Cain, of South Carolina, 
and Darrell, of Louisiana, were admitted to seata.— 
On the 17th, Senator Edmunds presented a resolution 
that a committee of seven be appointed to take into 
consideration the laws respecting the ascertaining and 
declaring of the result of the electiuns of President 
and Vice-President of the United States. The follow- 
ing changes, among others, were made in Senate com- 
mittees: Mr. Ferry, of Michigan, was made chairman 
of the Committee on Post-offices and Post-roads in 
place of Mr. Hamlin, of Maine, who retains a place on 
that committee as a member; and Mr. Hamlin was 
made chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
in place of Mr. Morton, of Indiana, who retains his old 
lace as chairman of the Committee on Privileges and 
ections. Senator M‘Creery, of Kentucky, introduced 
a bill for the repeal of the Bankrupt Law. Referred to 
the Judiciary Committee. The appointments made by 
the President since the last session were submitted to 
the Senate, together with the nomination of General 
Jobn M. Harlan, of Kentucky, as Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court. Senator Beck introduced a bill 
authorizing the payment of one-half of customs duties 
in legal-tender notes. The House admitted Messrs. 
Elam and Robertson (Democrats), from Louisiana, and 
Pacheco (Republican), from California, to seats. —On 
the 18th, the credentials of Mr. Spofford, uf Louisiana, 
were referred by the Senate to the Committee on Priv- 
fleges and Electiona.—On the 19th, bills were intro- 
duced in the Senate authorizing the i legal of the 


standard silver dollar, and restoring its | -tender 
character; to amend section 146 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, relating to vacancies in the offices of President 
and Vice-President of the United States; to alter the 
times prescribed for holding the election for President 
and Vice-President, and casting the votes in the Elect- 
oral Colleges; to repeal section 4716 of the Revised 
Statites, so as to restore to the pension rolls the names 
of all those stricken therefrom on account of disloyalty. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tae Eastern Wan: The Russians achieved a great 


victory over the Turks in Armenia, October 15, utter- 
ly routing them, and taking several thousand prisoners 
and many guns, and driving the remnant of their shat- 
tered army into Kars. The Russian official report is 
as follows: “‘On the morning of Monday, the 15th. a 
heavy cannonade was directed against Olya-Tepe, 
which was the key to the Turkish positions. In the 
afternoon General Heymann, with about 10,000 in- 
fantry, carried Olya-Tepe by assault, cutting the Turk- 
ish army in two. The centre and left wing, under 
Mukhtar himeelf, retreated upon Kars, pursued by 
General H n, and harassed in the flank by Gen- 
eral Lazaroff. Mukhtar succeeded in gaining the for- 
tifications of Kars after a fearful rout, during which 
he lost a great number in killed and wounded, several 
thousand prisoners, and four guns. The three divi« 
ions constituting the Turkish right had meantime 
been surrounded and attacked, and driven from their 
fortified camp with tloss. Finally,at eight o'clock 
on Monday night, the remnant of this detached por- 
tion of Mukhtar’s army surrendered, with thirty-two 
guns and a great quantity of material. Among the 
os captured are seven pashas. Mukhtar Pasha 
sin Kara.” Mukhtar Pasha thus describes his defeat: 

“ Our centre, after being exposed for four hours to an 
overwhelming cannonade and incessant was 
———— to retreat, leaving Awlias Hill in the hands 
of the enemy. The Russians then occupied all the 
strategical | ay in the direction of Kars, to which 
place we withdrew with one division to prepare our 
revenge. Another division, including the corps com- 
manded by Rachid, Omer, Klazim, Moussa, and Chev- 
ket Pashaa, continues to hold its positions on Kara 
h.” The London Standard correspondent reports 

that thirty-two battalions of Turks, four brigades of 
artillery, 100 officers, and 2000 horses were captured 
by the Russians. Among the killed are a son of the 
Clenation chieftain Schamyl, and the Turkish gen- 
eral of cavalry Moussa Pasha. The Russians esti- 
mate the total Turkish loss at about 16,000 men, to- 
ether with great stores of munitions and provisions,’ 

n the 17th, the Russians advanced on Kars. On the 

same day the Czar, addressing the General Staff, de- 
clared that he and all the members of the imperial 
family would remain with the army, to share in the 
labor and fortunes of war, and witness the deeds of 
the soldiers. He concluded: “I myself will care for 
the wants of the army, and, ff necessary, all Russia 
will, as once before, take up arma.” 
Elections for members of the French Chamber of 
Deputies took place on Sunday, October 14. There 
are fourteen districts in which second ballots will be 
necessary, and four distant colonies not heard from. 
Thus far the ublicans have elected 814, and the 
conservatives 201. In the last Chamber there were 
366 republicans and 167 conservatives. 

The Cleopatra obeliak, while being towel to England 
was abandoned by the steamer Olga, on the night of 
October 14, in a terrific gale, off Cape Finisterre. The 
crew of the craft containing the obelisk were trans- 
ferred to the Olga, bat six of the Olga’s men were 
drowned while attempting the rescue. The obelixk 
was subsequently picked up by the steamer Fitzmau- 
rice ninety miles north of Ferrol, Spain. 

The steamer K: Hall, of London, has been 
sunk at sea by an wn vessel. Twelve lives were 


Two well-known Cuban leaders were surprised and 
killed by troops recently. One was Sefior 
Mac 


hido, ent of the Cuban Chambers, and the 
ag was Secor Larrua, the insurgent Secretary of 
ar. 
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The History of Crime 


THE TESTIMONY OF AN EYE-WITNESS. 
By VICTOR HUGO. 


— 


PREFACE. 


This work is more than opportune ; it is imperative. 
I publish i.—V. H. Paris, betober 1, 1877. 

Nors.—This work was written twenty-siz years ago 
at Brussels, during the firat months of exile. It wae be- 
gun on the 14th December, 1851, and on the day following 
the Author’s arrival in Belgium, and was finished on 
the 5th May, 1852, as though Chance had willed that the 
anniversary of the death of the First Bonaparte should 
be countersigned by the condemnation of the Second, It 
is also Chance which, through a combination of work, 
of cares, and of bereavements, has dela the publica- 
tion of this History until this extraordinary year 1877. 
In causing the recital of events of the t to coincide 
with the events of to-day, has Chance any purpose f 
We hope not. As we have just said, the s of the 
Coup d'Etat was written by a hand still hot from the 
conket against the Coup d’Etat. The exile immediate- 
ly became a historian. He carried away thia crime in 
his angered memory, and he was resolved to lose nothing 
of it. Hence thie k. The manuscript of 1851 has 
been very little revised. It remains what it abound- 
ing in details, and living, it might be said bleeding, with 
gati udge ; all his companions of the struggle a 
of exile came to give evidence before him. He has added 
his testimony to theirs. Now History is in possession of 
it. It will judge. Lf God wills, the publication of this 
book will shortly be terminated. The continuation and 
conclusion will appear on the Second of December, An 
appropriate date, 


— 


I. 
SECURITY.” 


On December 1, 1851, Charras* shrugged his 
shoulders and unloaded his pistols. In truth, the 
belief in the possibility of a coup d'état had be- 
come humiliating. The supposition of such il- 
legal violence on the part of M. Louis Bonaparte 
vanished upon serious consideration. The great 
question of the day was manifestly the Devineq 
election; it was clear that the Government was 
only thinking of that matter. As to a conspiracy 
against the Republic and against the People, how 
could any one premeditate such a plot? Where 
was the man capable of entertaining such a 
dream? For a tragedy there must be an actor, 
and here assuredly the actor was wanting. To 
outrage Right, to suppress the Assembly, to abol- 
ish the Constitution, to strangle the Republic, to 
overthrow tne Nation, to sully the Flag, to dis- 
honor the Army, to suborn the Clergy and the 
Magistracy, to succeed, to triumph, to govern, to 
administer, to exile, to banish, to transport, to 
ruin, to assassinate, to reign, with such complici- 
ties that the law at last resembles a foul bed of 
corruption, What! All these enormities were to 
be committed! And by whom? Bya Colossus ? 
No; by a dwarf. People laughed at the notion. 
They no longer said, What a crime! but, What 
® farce! For, after all, they reflected, heinous 
crimes require stature. Certain crimes are too 
lofty for certain hands. A man whogvould achieve 
an 18th Brumaire must have A in his past 
and Austerlitz in his futare. The art of becom- 
ing @ great scoundrel is not accorded to the first 
Comer, People said to themselves, Who is this 
Son of Hortense? He has Strasbourg behind him 
instead of Arcola, and Boulogne in place of Aus- 
terlitz, He is a Frenchman, born a Dutchman, 
and naturalized a Swiss; he is a Bonaparte cross- 
ed with a Verhuell ; he is only celebrated for the 
ludicrousness of his imperjal attitude, and he who 
would pluck a feather from his eagle would risk 
finding a goose’s quill in his hand. This Bona- 
Parte does not pass currency in the army; he is a 
counterfeit image less of gold than of lead, and 
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assuredly French soldiers will not give us the 
change for this false Napoleon in rebellion, in 
atrocities, in massacres, in outrages, in treason. 
If he should attempt roguery, it would miscarry. 
Not a regiment would stir. Besides, why should 
he make such an attempt? Doubtless he has his 
suspicious side ; but why suppose him an absolute 
villain? Such extreme outrages are beyond him ; 
he is incapable of them physically, why judge him 
capable of them morally? Has he not pledged 
honor? Has he not said, “No one in Europe 
doubts my word?” Let us fear nothing. To this 
could be answered, Crimes are committed either 
on a grand or on a mean scale. In the first cat- 
egory there is Cesar; in the second, there is Man- 
drin. Cesar passes the Rubicon; Mandrin be- 
strides the gutter. But wise men interposed, 
“ Are we not prejudiced by offensive conjectures ? 
This man has been exiled and unfortunate. Ex- 
ile enlightens, misfortune corrects.” 

For his part Louis Bonaparte protested ener- 
getically. Facts abounded in his favor. Why 
should he not act in good faith? He had made 
remarkable promises. Toward the end of Octo- 
ber, 1848, then a candidate for the Presidency, he 
was calling at No. 37 Rue de la Tour d’ Auvergne, 
on a certain personage, to whom he remarked, 
“T wish to have an explanation with you. They 


er me. Do I give you the impression of a 
madman? They think that I wish to revivify 
Napoleon. There are two men whom a great am- 


bition can take for its models—Napoleon and 
Washington. The one is a man of Genius, the 
other is a man of Virtue. It is ridiculous to say, 
‘I will be a man of Genius ;’ it is honest to say, 
‘T will be a man of Virtue.’ Which of these de- 

nds upon ourselves? Which can we accom- 
eh by our will? Tobe Genius? No. Tobe 
Probity? Yes. The attainment of Genius is not 
possible; the attainment of Probity is a possibil- 
ity. And what couldI revive of Napoleon? One 
sole thing—a crime. 


but he had also had 
straight - forward 
ministers, such as 
Léon Faucher and 
Odillon Barrot, and 
these last had affirm- 
ed that he was up- 
right and _ sincere. 
He had been seen to 
beat his breast be- 
fore the doors of 
Ham. His foster- 
sister, Madame Hor- 
tense Cornu, wrote to 
Mieroslawsky, “ I 4m 
a good Republican, 
and I can answer for 
him.” His friend 
of Ham, Peauger, a 
loyal man, declared, 
“Louis Bonaparte is 
incapable of trea- 
son.” Had not Louis 
Bonaparte written 
the work entitled 
Pauperism ? In the 
intimate circles of 
the Elysée, Count Po- 
tocki was a Republic- 
an, and Count d’Or- 
say was a Liberal. 
Louis Bonaparte said 
to Potocki, “I am a 
man of the Democ- 
racy,” and tod’Oreay, 
“T am a man of Lib- 
erty.” The Marquis 
du Hallays opposed 
the coup d’état, while 
the Marquise du Hal- 
lays was in its favor. 
Louis Bonaparte said 
to the Marquis, “ Fear 
nothing” (it is true 
that he whispered to the Marquise, “ Make your 
mind easy”). The Assembly, after having shown 
here and there some symptoms of uneasiness, 
had grown calm. There was General Neumayer, 
“who was to be depended upon,” and who, from 
his position at Lyons, would at need march upon 
Paris. Changarnier exclaimed, “ Representatives 
of the people, deliberate in peace.” Even Louis 
Bonaparte himself had pronounced these famous 
words, “I should see an enemy of my country in 
any one who would change by force that which 
has been established by law;” and, moreover, 
the Army was “ force,” and the Army possessed 
leaders—leaders who were beloved and victorious 
—Lamoriciére, Changarnier, Cavaignac, Le Fd, 
Bedeau, Charras. How could any one imagine 
the Army of Africa arresting the Generals of Af- 
rica? On Friday, November 28, 1851, Louis Bo- 
naparte said to Michel de Bourges, “If I wanted 
to do wrong, I could not. Yesterday, Thursday, 
I invited to my table five Colonels of the garrison 
of Paris, and the whim seized me to question 
each one by himself. All five declared to me 
that the Army would never lend itself to a coup 
de force, nor attack the inviolability of the As- 
sembly. You can tell your friends this.”—“ He, 
smiled,” said Michel de Bourges, re-assured, 
“and I also smiled.” After this Michel de 
Bourges declared in the Tribune, “This is the 
man for me.” In that same month of Novem- 
ber, a satirical journal, charged with calumni- 
atihg the President of the Republic, was sen- 
tenced to fine and imprisonment for a caricature 
depicting a shooting-gallery, and Louis Bonaparte 
using the Constitution as a target. Morigny, Min- 
ister of the Interior, declared, in the Council, be- 
fore the President, “that a Guardian of Public 
Power ought never to violate the law, as other- 
wise he would be—” “ A dishonest man,” inter- 
posed the President. All these words and all these 
facts were notorious. The material and moral 


impossibility of the coup d’éiat was manifest to 
all. To outrage the National Assembly! To ar- 
rest the Representatives! What madness! As 
we have seen, Charras, who had long remained on 
his guard, unloaded his pistols. The feeling of 
security was complete and unanimous. Never- 
theless, there were some of us in the Assembly 
who still retained a few doubts, and who occa- 
sionally shook our heads, but we were looked 
upon as fools. 


II. 
PARIS SLEEPS—THE BELL RINGS. 


On the 2d December, 1851, Representative 
Versigny, of the Haute-Sadéne, who resided at 
Paris, at No. 4 Rue Léonie, was asleep. He 
slept soundly; he had been working till late at 
night. Versigmy was a young man of thirty-two, 
soft-featured and fair-complexioned, of a cou- 
rageous spirit, and a mind tending toward social 
and economical studies. He had passed the first 
hours of the night in the perusal ef a book by 
Bastiat, in which he was making marginal notes, 
and, leaving the book open.on the table, he had 
fallen asleep. Suddenly he awoke with a start 
at the sound of a sharp sing at the bell. He 
sprang up in surprise. It was dawn. .It was 
about seven o’clock in the morning. 

Never dreaming what could be the motive for 
so early a visit, and thinking that some one had 
mistaken the door, he again lay down, and was 
about to resume his slumber, when a second ring 
at the bell, still louder than the first, completely 
aroused him. He got up in his night-shirt and 
opened the door. 

Michel de Bourges and Théodore Bac entered. 
Michel de Bourges was the neighbor of Versigny ; 
he lived at No. 16 Rue de Milan. 

Théodore Bac and Michel were pale, and -ap- 
peared greatly agitated. 

“Versigny,” said Michel, “dress yourself at 
once—Baune has just been arrested.” 

“Bah!” exclaimed Versigny. “Is the Mau- 
guin business beginning again ?” 

“ Itis more than that,” replied Michel. “ Baune’s 
wife and daughter came te me half an hour ago. 
They awoke me. Baune was arrested in his béd 
at six o’clock this morning.” 

“ What does that mean ?” asked Versigny. 

The bell rang again. | 

“ This will probably tell us,” answered Michel 
de Bourges. 

Versigny opened the door. It was the Repre- 
sentative Pierre Lefrane. He brought, in truth, 
the solution of the enigma. 

“Do you know what is happening ?”’ said he. 

“Yes,” answered Michel. “Baune is in 
prison.” 

“It is the Republic who is a prisoner,” said 
“ae Lefranc. “ Have you read the placards?” 

“ 


Pierre Lefrane explained to them that the 


walls at that moment were covered with placards. 


which the curious crowd were thronging to read, 
that he had glanced over one of them at the cor- 
ner of his street, and that the blow had fallen. 

“The blow!” exclaimed Michel; “Say rather 
the crime.” : 

Pierre Lefranc added that there were three 
placards—one decree and two proclamations—all 
three on white paper, and pasted close together. 

The decree was printed in large letters. 

The ex-Constituent Laissac, who lodged, like 
Michel de Bourges, in the neighborhood (No. 4 
Cité Gaillard), then came in. He brought the 
Same news, and announced further arrests which 
had been made during the night. : 

There was not a minute to lose. ; 

They went to impart the news to Yvan, the 
Secretary of the Assembly, who had been ap- 
pointed by the Left, and who lived in the Rue 
de Boursault. 

An immediate meeting was necessary. Those 
Republican Representatives who were still at 


Truly a worthy am- 
bition! Why should 
I be considered mad ? 
The Republic being 
established, I am not 
a great man, I shall 
not copy Napoleon ; - 
but I am an honest we 


man, I shall imitate 
Washington. My 
name, the name of 
Bonaparte, will be in- 
scribed on two pages 
of the history of 
France: on the first 
there will be crime 
and glory; on the 
second, probity and 
honor. And the sec- 
ond will perhaps be 


worth the first. 
Why? Because if 
Napoleon the 


greater, Washington 
is the better, man. 
Between the guilty 
hero and the good 
citizeh, I choose the 
good citizen. Such 
is my ambition.” 
From 1848 to 1851 
three years elapsed. 
People had long sus- 
pected Louis Bona- 
parte; but  long- 
continued suspicion 
blunts the intellect 
and wears itself out 
by fruitless alarms. 
Louis Bonaparte had 
had dissimulating 
ministers, such as 
Magne and Rouher; 
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liberty must be warned and brought together 
without delay. 

Versigny said, “I will go and find Victor 
Hugo.” 

It was eight o'clock in the morning. I was 
awake and ‘was working in bed. My servant en- 
tered and said, with an air of alarm, 

“A Representative of the people is outside 
who wishes to speak to you, Sir.” 


* Who is it?” 
‘‘ Monsieur Versigny.” 
“Show him 


Versigny entered, and told me the state of af- 
fairs. I sprang out of bed. 
He told me of the “ rendezvous” at the rooms 


._ of the ex-Constituent Laissac. 


‘Go at once and inform the other Representa- 


tives,” said L. 


He left me. 


IIL. 
WHAT HAD HAPPENED DURING THE NIGHT. 


Previovs to the fatal days of June, 1848, the 
esplanade of the Invalides was divided into eight 
huge grass-plots, surrounded by wooden railings, 
and inclosed between two groves of trees separa- 
ted by a street running perpendicular to the front 
of the Invalides. This street was traversed by 
three streets running parallel to the Seine. There 
were large lawns, upon which children were wont 


toplay. The centre of the eight grass-plots was 


marked by a pedestal which under the Empire 
had borne the bronze lion of St. Mark, which had 
been brought from Venice; under the Restora- 
tion, a white marble statue of Louis XVIII. ; and 
under Louis Philippe, a plaster bust of Lafayette. 
Owing to the Palace of the Constituent Assembly 
having been nearly seized by a crowd of insur- 
gents on the 22d of June, 1848, and there be- 
ing no barracks in the neighborhood, General 
Cavaignac had constructed at three hundred paces 
from the Legislative Palace, on the grass-plots of 
the Invalides, several rows of long huts, under 
which the grass was hidden. These huts, where 
three or four thousand men could be accommo- 
dated, lodged the troops specially appointed to 
keep watch over the National Assembly. 

On the lst December, 1851, the two regiments 
hutted on the esplanade were the Sixth and the 
Forty-second Regiments of the Line, the Sixth 
commanded by Colonel Garderens de Boisse, who 
was famous before the Second of December, the 
Forty-second by Colonel Espinasse, who became 
famous since that date. 

The ordinary night guard of the Palace of the 
Assembly was composed of a battalion of infan- 
try and of thirty artillery-men, with a captain. 
The Minister of War, in addition, sent several 
troopers for orderly service. Two mortars and 
six pieces of cannon, with their ammunition wag- 


ons, were ranged in a little square court-yard sit- 


uated on the right of the Cour d’Honneur, and 
which was called the Cour des Canons. The Ma- 
jor, the military commandant of the Palace, was 
placed under the immediate control of the Ques- 
tors.* At night-fall the gratings and the doors 
were secured, sentinels were posted, instructions 
were issued to the sentries, and the Palace was 
closed like a fortress, The pass-word was the 
same as in the Place de Paris. 

The special instructions drawn up by the Ques- 
tors prohibited the entrance of any armed force 
other than the regiment on duty. 

On the night of the lst and 2d of December 
the Legislative Palace was guarded by a battal- 
ion of the Forty-second. ° 

The sitting of the 1st of December, which was 
exceedingly peaceable, and had been devoted to 
a discussion on the municipal law, had finished 
Jate, and was terminated by a Tribunal vote. At 
the moment when M. Baze, one of the Questors, 
ascended the Tribune to deposit his vote, a Rep- 
resentative, belonging to what was called “ Les 
Bancs Elyséens,” approached him, and said, in a 
low tone, “ To-night you will be carried off.” 
Such warnings as these were received every day, 
and, as we have already explained, people had 
ended by paying no heed to them. Nevertheless, 
immediately after the sitting the Questors sent for 
the Special Commissary of Police of the Assem- 
bly, President Dupin being present. When in- 
terrogated, the Commissary declared that the re- 
ports of his agents indicated “dead calm”—such 
was his expression—and that assuredly there 
was no danger to be apprehended for that night. 
When the Questors pressed him further, Presi- 
dent Dupin, exclaiming, “‘ Bah !” left the room. 

On that same day, the Ist December, about 
three o'clock in the afternoon, as General Le 
F 6's father-in-law crossed the boulevard in front 
of Tortoni’s, some one rapidly passed by him, and 
whispered in his ear these significant words, 
“Eleven o’clock—midnight.” This incident ex- 
cited but little attention at the Questure, and sev- 
eral even langhed at it. It had become custom- 
ary with them. Nevertheless, General Le Fl6é 
would not go to bed until the hour mentioned had 
passed by, and remained in the offices of the 
Questure until nearly one o’clock in the morning. 

The short-hand department of the Assembly 
was done out-of-doors by four messengers at- 
tached to the Moniteur, who were employed to 
carry the copy of the short-hand writers to the 
printing-office, and to bring back the proof-sheets 
to the Palave of the Assembly, where M. Hippo- 
lyte Prévost corrected them. M. Hippolyte Pré- 
vost was chief of the stenographic staff, and in 
that capacity had apartments in the Legislative 
Palace. He was at the same time editor of the 
musical fewilleton of the Moniteur. On the 1st 
December he had gone to the Opéra Comique for 
the first representation of a new piece, and did 
not return until after midnight. The fourth mes- 
senger from the Moniteur was waiting for him 


* The Questors were officers elected by the Assem- 
bly, whose special duties were to keep and audit the 
accounts, and who controlled all matters affecting the 
social economy of the House. 


with a proof of the last slip of the sitting. M. 
Prévost corrected the proof, and the messenger 
was sent off. It was then a little after one o’clock, 
profound quiet reigned around, and, with the ex- 
ception of the guard, all in the Palace slept. To- 
ward this hour of the night a singular incident 
occurred. The Captain-Adjutant-Major of the 
Guard of the Assembly came to the Major and 
said, “The Colonel has sent for me;” and he 
added, according to military etiquette, “ Will you 
permit me to go?” The Commandant was as- 
tonished. “Go,” he said, with some sharpness ; 
“but the Colonel is wrong to disturb an officer 
on duty.” One of the soldiers on guard, without 
understanding the meaning of the words, heard 
the Commandant pacing up and down, and mut- 
tering several times, ‘‘ What the deuce can he 
want ?” 

Half an hour afterward the Adjutant-Major re- 
turned. “ Well,” asked the Commandant, “ what 
did the Colonel want with you?” “ Nothing,” 
answered the Adjutant; “he wished to give me 
the orders for to-morrow’s duties.” The night be- 
came further advanced. Toward four o’clock the 
Adjutant-Major came again to the Major. “ Ma- 
jor,” he said, “the Colonel has asked for me.” 
“ Again !” exclaimed the Commandant, “This is 
becoming strange; nevertheless, go.” 

The Adjutant-Major had among other duties 
that of giving out the instructions to the sentries, 
and consequently had the power of rescinding 
them. 

As soon as the Adjutant-Major had gone out, 
the Major, becoming uneasy, thought that it was 
his duty to communicate with the Military Com- 
mandant of the Palace. He went up stairs to 
the apartment of the Commandant—Lieutenant- 
Colonel Niols. Colonel Niols had gone to bed, 
and the attendants had retired to their rooms in 
the attics. The Major, new to the Palace, groped 
about the corridors, and knowing little about the 
various rooms, rang at a door which seemed to 
him that of the Military Commandant. Nobody 
answered, the door was not opened, and the Major 
returned down stairs, without having been able 
to speak to any body. 

On his part, the Adjutant-Major re-entered the 
Palace, but the-Major did not see him again. 
The Adjutant remained near the grating of the 
Place Bourgogne, shrouded in his cloak, and walk- 
ing up and down the court-yard as though ex- 
pecting some one. 

At the instant that five o’clock sounded from 
the great clock of the dome the soldiers who slept 
in the hut-camp before the Invalides were sad- 
denly awakened. Orders were given in a low 
voice in the huts to take up arms in silence. 
Shortly afterward, two regiments, knapsack on 
back, were marching upon the Palace of the As- 
sembly ; they were the Sixth and the Forty-second. 

At this same stroke of five, simultaneously in 
all the quarters of Paris, infantry soldiers filed 
out noiselessly from every barrack, with their 
colonels at their head. The aids-de-camp and or- 
derly officers of Louis Bonaparte, who had been 
distributed in all the barracks, superintended this 
taking up of arms. The cavalry were not set in 
motion until three-quarters of an hour after the 
infantry, for fear that the ring of the horses’ 
hoofs on the stones should wake slumbering Paris 
too soon. 

M. De Persigny, who had brought from the 
Elysée to the camp of the Invalides the order to 
take up arms, marched at the head of the Forty- 
second, by the side of Colonel Espinasse. A story 
is current in the army—for at the present day, 
wearied as people are with dishonorable incidents, 
these occurrences are yet told with a species of 
gloomy indifference—the story is current that at 
the moment of setting out with his regiment one 
of the colonels, who could be named, hesitated, 
and that the emissary from the Elysée, taking a 
sealed packet from his pocket, said to him, “‘ Col- 
onel, I admit that we are running a great risk. 
Here, in this envelope, which I have been charged 
to hand to you, are a hundred thousand francs in 
bank-notes for contingencies.” The envelope was 
accepted, and the regiment set out. On the even- 
ing of the 2d of December the colonel said to a 
lady, “ This morning I earned a hundred thousand 
francs and my General’s epaulets.” The lady 
showed him the door. 

Xavier Durrieu, who tells us this story, had the 
curiosity later on to see this lady. She confirmed 
the story. Yes, certainly! she had shut the door 
in the face of this wretch; a soldier, a traitor to 
his flag, who dared visit her! She receive such a 
man! No! She could not do that, and, states 
Xavier Durrieu, she added, “ And yet I have no 
character to lose.” 

Another mystery was in progress at the Pre- 
fecture of Police. 

Those belated inhabitants of the Cité who may 
have returned home at a late hour of the night 
might have noticed a large number of street cabs 
loitering in scattered groups at different points 
round about the Rue de Jérusalem. 

From eleven o’clock in the evening, under pre- 
text of the arrival of refugees at Paris from Genoa 
and London, the Brigade of Surety and the 800 
sergents de ville had been retained in the Prefect- 
ure. At three o’clock in the morning a summons 
had been sent to the forty-eight Commissaries of 
Paris and of the suburbs, and also to the peace 
officers. An hour afterward all of them arrived. 
They were ushered into a separate chamber, and 
isolated from each other as much as possible. At 
five o'clock a bell was sounded in the Prefect’s 
cabinet. The Prefect Maupas called the Commis- 
saries of Police one after another into his cab- 
inet, revealed the plot to them, and allotted to 
each his portion of the crime. None refused; 
many thanked him. 

It was a question of arresting at their own 
homes seventy-eight Democrats who were infiu- 
ential in their districts, and dreaded by the Elysée 
as possible chieftains of barricades. It was nec- 
essary—a still more daring outrage—to arrest at 


their houses sixteen Representatives of the people. | 


For this last task were chosen among the Com- 
missaries of Police such of those magistrates 
who seemed the most likely to become ruffians. 
Among these were divided the Representatives. 
Each had his man. Sieur Courtille had Charras, 
Sieur Desgranges had Nadaud, Sieur Hubaut the 
elder had M. Thiers, and Sieur Hubaut the youn- 
ger General Bedeau; General Changarnier was 
allotted to Lerat, and General Cavaignac to Colin, 
Sieur Dourlens took Representative Valentin, 
Sieur Benoist Representative Miot, Sieur Allard 
Representative Cholat, Sieur Barlet took Roger 
(Du Nord), General Lamoriciére fell to Commis- 
sary Blanchet, Commissary Granfier had Repre- 
sentative Greppo, and Commissary Boudrot Repre- 
sentative Lagrange. The Questors were similarly 
allotted, Monsieur Baze to the Sieur Primorin, and 
General Le Fé to Sieur Bertoglio. 

Warrants with the name of the Representa- 
tives had been drawn up in the Prefect’s private 
Cabinet. Blanks had been only left for the 
names of the Commissaries. These were filled 
in at the moment of leaving. 

In addition to the armed force which was ap- 
pointed to assiet them, it had been decided that 
each Commissary should be accompanied by two 
escorts, one composed of de ville, the 
other of police agents in plain clothes. As Pre- 
fect Maupas had told M. Bonaparte, the Captain 
of the Republican Guard, Baudinet, was associ- 
ated with Commissary Lerat in the arrest of Gen- 
eral Changarnier. 

Toward half past five the fiacres which were in 
waiting were called up, and all started, each with 
his instructions. 

During this time, in another corner of Paris— 
the old Rue du Temple—in that ancient Mansion 
Soubise, which had been transformed into a Roy- 
al printing-office, and is to-day a national print- 
ing-office, another section of the Crime was being 


oward one in the morning a passer-by, who 
had reached the old Rue du Temple by the Rue 
de Vieilles Haudriettes, noticed at the junction of 
these two streets several long and high windows 
brilliantly lighted up. These were the windows 
of the work-rooms of the National Printing-office. 
He turned to the right and entered the old Rue 
du Temple, and a moment afterward passed be- 
fore the crescent-shaped entrance of the front of 
the printing-office. The principal door was shut ; 
two sentinels guarded the side door. Through 
this little door, which was ajar, he glanced into 
the court-yard of the printing-office, and saw it 
filled with soldiers. The soldiers were silent ; no 
sound could be heard, but the glistening of their 
bayonets could be seen. The passer-by, surprised, 
drew nearer. One of the-sentinels thrust him 
rudely back, crying out, “‘ Be off!” 

Like the sergents de ville at the Prefecture of 
Police, the workmen had been retained at the 
National Printing-office under plea of night-work. 
At the same time that M. Hippolyte Prévost re- 
turned to the Legislative Palace, the manager of 
the National Printing-office re-entered his office, 
also returning from the Opéra Comique, where he 
had been to see the new piece, which was by his 
brother, M. De St. Georges. Immediately on his 
return, the manager, to whom had come an or- 
der from the Elysée during the day, took up a 
pair of pocket-pistols, and went down into the 
vestibule, which communicated by means of a 
few steps with the court-yard. Shortly afterward 
the door leading to the street opened, a fiacre en- 
tered, a man who carried a large portfolio alight- 
ed. The manager went up to the man and said 
to him, “Is that you, M. De Béville?” “ Yes,” 
answered the man. 

The fiacre was put up, the horses placed in a 
stable, and the coachman shut up in a parlor, 
where they gave him drink, and placed a purse 
in his hand. Bottles of wine and louis-d’or form 
the groundwork of this kind of politics. The 
coachman drank, and then went to sleep. The 
door of the parlor was bolted. 

The large door of the court-yard of the prin 
ing-office was hardly shut than it re-opened, gave 
passage to armed men, who entered in silence, 
and then reclosed. The arrivals were a company 
of the Gendarmerie Mobile, the fourth of the first 
battalion, commanded by a captain called La 
Roche d’Oisy. As may be remarked by the re- 
sult, for all delicate expeditions the men of the 
Coup @ Etat.took care to employ the Gendarmerie 
Mobile and the Republican Guard, that is to say, 
the two corps almost entirely composed of former 
Municipal Guards, bearing at heart a revengeful 
remembrance of the events of February. 

Captain La Roche d’Oisy brought a letter from 
the Minister of War, which placed himself and 
his soldiers at the disposition of the manager of 
the National Printing-office. The muskets were 
loaded without a word being spoken. Sentinels 
were placed in the work-rooms, in the corridors, 
at the doors, at the windows—in fact, every where 
—two being stationed at the door leading into the 
street. The captain asked what instructions he 
should give to the sentries. “ Nothing more sim- 
ple,” said the man who had come in the fiacre. 
“Whoever attempts to leave or to opén a win- 
dow, shoot him.” 

This man, who, in fact, was De Béville, the or- 
derly officer to Bonaparte, withdrew with the man- 
ager into the large cabinet on the first story, a 
solitary room which looked out on the garden. 
There he communicated to the manager what he 
had brought with him—the decree of the disso- 
lution of the Assembly, the appeal to the Army, 
the appeal to the people, the decree convoking 
the electors, and, in addition, the proclamation 
of the Prefect Maupas and his letter to the Com- 
missaries of Police. The first four documents 
were entirely in the handwriting of the Presi- 
dent, and here and there some erasures might be 
noticed. 

The compositors were in waiting. Each man 
was placed between two gens-d’armes, and was 
forbidden to utter a single word, and then the doc- 
uments which had to be printed were distributed 


throughout the room, being cut up in very small 
pieces, so that could not be 
read by one workman. é Manager an 

that he would give them an hour to immnatios 
whole. The different fragments were finally 
brought to Colonel Béville, who put them togeth- 
er and corrected the proof-sheets, The machin- 
ery was conducted with the same precautions, 
each press being between two soldiers. Notwith- 
standing all possible diligence, the work lasted 
two hours. The gens-d’armes watched over the 
workmen. Béville watched over St. Georges. 

When the work was finished, a suspicious in- 
cident occurred, which greatly resembled a trea- 
son within a treason. To a traitor a greater 
traitor. This species of crime is subject to such 
accidents. Béville and St. Georges, the two trusty 
confidants in whose hands lay the secret of the 
Coup @ Etat, that is to say, the head of the Pres- 
ident—that secret which ought at no price to be 
allowed to transpire before the appointed hour, 
under risk of causing every thing to miscarry— 
took it into their heads to confide it at once to 
two hundred men, in order “to test the effect,” 
as the ex-Colonel Béville said, later on, rather 
naively. They read the mysterious document 
which had just been printed to the Gens-darmes 
Mobiles, who were drawn up in the court-yard. 
These ex-Municipal Guards applauded. If they 
had hooted, it might be asked what the two ex- 
perimentalists in the Coup d’Htat would have 
done. Perhaps M. Bonaparte would have woke 
up from his dream at. Vincennes. 

The coachman was then liberated, the fiacre 
was horsed, and at four o’clock in the morning 
the orderly officer and the manager of the Nation- 
al Printing-office, henceforward two criminals, 
arrived at the Prefecture of Police with the par- 
cels of the decrees. Then began for them the 
brand of shame. Prefect Maupas took them by 
the hand. 

Bandg of bill-stickers, bribed for the occasion, 
started in every direction, carrying with them the 
decrees and proclamations. 

This was precisely the hour at which the Pal- 
ace of the National Assembly was invested. In 
the Rue de l'Université there is a door of the 
Palace which is the old entrance to the Palais 
Bourbon, and which opened into the avenue 
which leads to the house of the President of the 
Assembly. This door, termed the Presidency 
door, was, according to custom, guarded by a 
sentry. For some time past the Adjutant-Major, 
who had been twice sent for during the night by 
Colonel Espinasse, had remained motionless and 
silent, close by the sentinel. Five minutes after, 
having left the huts of the Invalides, the Forty- 
second Regiment of the Line, followed at some 
distance by the Sixth Regiment, which had march- 
ed by the Rue de Bourgogne, emerged from the 
Rue de l’Université. “The regiment,” says an 
eye-witness, “marched as one steps in a sick- 
room.” It arrived with a stealthy step before 
the Presidency door. This ambuscade came to 
surprise the Law. 

The sentry, seeing these soldiers arrive, halted, 
but at the moment when he was going to chal- 
lenge them with a gui vive, the Adjutant-Major 
seized his arm, and, in bis capacity as the officer 
empowered to countermand all instructions, or- 
dered him to give free passage to the Forty-sec- 
ond, and at the same time commanded the amazed 
porter to open the door. The door turned upon 
its hinges ; the soldiers spread themselves through 
the avenue. Persigny entered, and said, “It is 
done.” 

The National Assembly was invaded. 

At the noise of the footsteps the Commandant 
Meunier ran up. “Commandant,” Colonel Espi- 
nasse cried out to him, “I come to relieve your 
battalion.” The Commandant turned pale for a 
moment, and his eyes remained fixed on the 
ground’ Then suddenly he put his hands to his 
shoulders and tore off his epaulets, he drew his 
sword, and broke it across his knee, threw the 
two fragments on the pavement, and, trembling 
with rage, exclaimed, with a solemn voice, “ Col- 
onel, you disgrace the number of your regiment.” 

“ All right, all right,” said Espinasse. 

The Presidency door was left open, but all the 
other entrances remained closed. All the guards 
were relieved, all the sentinels changed, and the 
battalion of the night guard was sent back to the 
camp of the Invalides, the soldiers piled their 
arms in the avenue, and in the Cour d Honneur. 
The Forty-second, in profound silence, occupied 
the doors outside and inside the court-yard, the 
reception-rooms, the galleries, the corridors, the 
passages, while.every one still slept in the 
Palace. 

Shortly afterward arrived two of those little 
chariots which are called “ forty sous,” and two 
fiacres, escorted by two detachments of the Re- 
publican Guard and of the Chasseurs de Vin- 
cennes, and by several squads of police. The 
Commissaries Bertoglio and Primorin alighted 
from the two chariots. 

As these carriages drove up, a personage bald, 
but still young, was seen to appear at the grating 
of the Place de Bourgogne. This personage had 
all the air of a man about town, who had just 
come from the opera, and, in fact, he had come 
from thence, after having passed through a den. 
He came from the Elysée. It was De Morny. 
For an instapt he watched the soldiers piling 
their arms, and then went on to the Presidency 
door. There he exchanged a few words with M. 
De Persigny. A quarter of an hour afterward, 
accompanied by 250 Chasseurs de Vincennes, he 
took possession of the Ministry of the Interior, 
startled M. De Thorigny in his bed, and handed 
him brusquely a letter of thanks from Monsieur 
Bonaparte. Some days previously honest M. De 
Thorigny, whose ingenuous remarks we have al- 
ready cited, said to a group of men near whom M. 
De Morny was passing, “How these men of the 
Mountain calumniate the President! The man 
who would break his oath, who would achieve 4 
coup d'état, must necessarily be a worthless 
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wretch.” Awakened rudely in the middle of the 
night, and relieved of his post as Minister, like 
the sentinels of the Assembly, the worthy man, 
astounded, and rubbing his eyes, muttered, “ Eh! 
Then the President ts a—” 

“ Yes,” said Morny, with a burst of laughter. 

He who wrote these lines knew Morny. Morny 
and Walewsky held in the quasi-reigning family 
the positions, one of Royal bastard, the other of 
Imperial bastard. Who was Morny? We will 
say: A noted wit, an intriguer, but in no way 
austere; a friend of Romieu, and a supporter of 
Guizot ; sing the manners of the world and 
the habits of the Roulette table; self-satisfied, 
clever; combining a certain liberality of ideas 
with a readiness to accept useful crimes ; finding 
means to wear a gracious smile with bad teeth; 
leading a life of pleasure ; dissipated but reserved, 
ugly, good-tempered, fierce, well-dressed, intrepid ; 
willingly leaving a brother prisoner under bolts 
and bars, and ready to risk his head for a broth- 
er Emperor; having the same mother as Louis 
Bonaparte, and like Louis Bonaparte, having 
some father or other; being able to call himself 
Beauharnais, being able to call himself Flahaut, 
and yet calling himself Morny; pursuing litera- 
ture as far as light comedy, and politics as far as 
tragedy; a deadly free liver; possessing all the 
frivolity consistent with assassination ; capable of 
being sketched by Marivaux and treated of by 
Tacitus; without conscience; irreproachably ele- 
gant, infamous, and amiable, at need a perfect 
duke. Such was this malefactor. 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 


. THE MARKSMAN’S BADGE. 


Tus badge was presented to the National Rifle 
Association by Colonel W. Winearr, Gen- 
eral Inspector.of Rifle Practice, for the p of 
stimulating practice with military rifles. It is of 
gold, and, with the exception of the wreath and 
clasp, is a fac-simile of the marksmen’s badges 
annually presented by the State of New York to 
those National Guardsmen who become first-class 
shots. It is shot for at 200 and 500 yards, with 


the Remington military rifle, State model, five 
shots at each distance, standing at the former, 
and lying at the latter, and is to become the prop- 
erty of the person winning it three times. It was 
won the first time by A. B. Van Hensen, Twelfth 
Regiment, with the extraordinary score of forty- 
six out of fifty, making five consecutive bull’s- 
eyes at 500 yards; and the second time by W. 
H. Roserrson, Seventy-first Regiment, by a score 
of forty-two. It was made by Tirrany & Co. 


FRENCH POLITICS. 


THE engraving on page 864, from a sketch by 
our artist in France, is especially interesting at 
the present moment. The sketch was made in 
a little village in the neighborhood of Paris, and 
represents the town-crier reading the 
proclamation fixing the date of the elections for 
the new Assembly. In a letter accompanying 
the sketch the artist says that he finds republic- 
an principles firmly rooted in the hearts of the 
French people. Among the peasants growing in- 
telligence has diffused a strong love for political 
and religious independence. They want neither 
emperor nor king to rule over them, and their im- 
patience with clerical despotism is on the increase. 
They discuss all political questions with interest 
and intelligence, and to enslave them again, as 
“og Napo.eon did, will be an almost impossible 
task, 


. THE HOT SPRINGS OF 
ARKANSAS. 


THE engraving on page 860 presents a striking 
view of the village of Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
which during the past few years has gained con- 
siderable reputation as a health resort. Al- 
though known for the best part of half a centu- 
ry, it was not until the close of the civil war that 
public attention was drawn to the place. Since 
that time the construction of railways,to the 
springs has brought them within easy reach of 
the afflicted, and at present the yearly attend- 
ance of invalids amounts to 10,000. The wa- 
ters, it is claimed, contain specifics against rheu- 
matism, gout, scrofula, partial paralysis, neu- 
ralgia, and all chronic diseases arising from a 
disordered condition of, the blood. 

The village of Hot Springs is reached from 
St. Louis by way of the Iron- Mountain Rail- 
road connecting with trains from Memphis at 
Little Rock and thence to Malvern. The jour- 
hey between Malvern and the springs, formerly 
accomplished by means of a stage, is now made 
by rail, a narrow-gauge road having been con- 
structed for the especial purpose of carrying vis- 
‘tors to the latter place. On leaving the station 
at Malvern the little train dashes round a sharp 
curve, and into a narrow gap cut through the 
dense growth of Southern oaks and pine. The 


vernment. 


road-bed is very smooth, and the small engine, as 
it climbs over the hills, puffs and pants with all 
the energy of a full-grown locomotive making 
fifty miles an hour. Another sharp curve brings 
the traveller to the bank of the Ouachita River, 
in which stream, according to one of our modern 
historians, the bones of Dx Soro lie unburied. 
After this, Cova Creek Station and the town of 
Lawrence are soon passed, and the frantic little 
train rushes into the narrow valley which con- 
tains the village of Hot Springs. Then follows a 
short drive to one or another hotel, and the visit- 
or has reached his destination. 

Who were the early discoverers of the hot 
springs is a matter involved in so much obscuri- 
ty that it is useless to pursue the inquiry. But 
the inhabitants of the valley have endowed them 
with a romantic history more interesting than any 
stupid array of facts. It is claimed that these 
are the springs which the sensational Indian de- 
scribed to Ponce pe Lon as the “fountains of 
youth.” Finally the story reached the ears of Dr 
Soro, who, broken down by his severe campaigns, 
determined to seek them, and, if possible, regain 
his health through their curative agency. This 
the whites learned from the Indians, who pointed 
out an old camping ground where an army of 
pale-faces once encamped. The testimony that 
Dz Soro was among them is not clearly support- 
ed; but the same can be said of most traditions. 

The first settlers appeared in the neighborhood 
of the hot springs as early as 1825, but it was 
not until 1839 that the first permanent struc- 
ture, known as the “ Whittington Residence,” 
was erected. Prior to this three different parties 
claimed the lands upon which the springs were 
located, one by pre-emption, one by squatter oc- 
cupation, and one by having located New Madrid 
land scrip upon it. The latter claim would no 
doubt have been good had it not been for the 
fact that under the law of 1820 all mineral or 
medicinal springs were reserved to the govern- 
ment. The claimants, however, continued to oc- 
cupy the lands and fight over them in the courts, 
occasionally varying their legal strife with shot- 
gun practice when the courts were not in session. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties of the rival 
claimants, the place continued to grow, the cli- 
mate as well as the curative properties of the 
springs offering great attractions to settlers. 
Added to this, there are few lovelier bits of scen- 
ery to be found in the West. The mountains or 
hills surrounding Hot Springs do not present the 
regular appearance of a mountain range, but are 
more like a scattered group of hills, though the 
general direction of the valleys toward the south 
and southeast can readily be traced. Hot Springs 
Mountain is about a mile and a half in length, 
half a mile in width, and at its highest point 
stands 1060 feet above tide-water at the Gulf. 
The mountain trends from east to west. The 
eastern end is a continuous line of bold over- 
hanging crags and bluffs, from 500 feet to 700 
feet in height, while at their foot runs the Gulpha, 
a quiet little stream, whose clear waters glide 
with a soft murmur among the rocks. In the 
spring, however, or after a rain-fall, the Gulpha 
becomes an angry river, pouring through the val- 
ley with all the force and fury of a cataract. 

The springs at the eastern end of the mount- 
ain, and there are many of them, are uniformly 
cold. It is on the western slope that the hot 
springs are found. They are fifty-two in num- 
ber, and flow from the mountain-side within a 
space 1200 feet long by 200 in width. The high- 
est is located at a point 181 feet above the bed of 
Hot Springs Creek, while the lowest sends forth 
its warm current in the midst of that stream. 
Scientists have decided, however, that there is but 
one spring, having fifty mouths or places of out- 
flow. And while they have received different 
names, such as the “ Arsenic,” “ Alum,” and “ Big 
Iron” springs, a careful analysis of the waters 
of each, made by Professor J. C. Warpiaw, has 
fully established the fact that in every case the 
constituent elements are the same. As the re- 
sult of his investigations, we have the following 
table, showing the chemical properties of the hot 
springs. 

In one gallon of water, temperature 148° F., 
there are: 


5.14 
Sulphuric acid 4.43 
1.49 

Drmwanic matter 

1.68 


Four years ago the city of Hot Springs was in- 
corporated, a local government was organized by 
the election of a Mayor and Common Council, and 
matters in and about the village began to assume 
a civilized look and bearing. Hotels and board- 
ing-houses sprang up for the accommodation of 
health-seekers, among which the most important 
are the Arlington House, Grand Central, Avenue, 
and Hot Springs hotels. A system of street cars 
was established, and bath-houses were built in the 
neighborhood of the most important springs. 
Among the latter the one at Big Iron Spring de- 
serves special mention. This building is nearly 
perfect in its arrangements, being supplied with 
electrical communications, speaking-tubes, wait- 
ing-rooms, and, in fact, every convenience known 
to the bathing world. The Rector Bath-House, 
adjoining the Arlington Hotel, is also noticeable 
for the attention paid to the comfort of visitors. 
The charges at each of these houses, including 
the attendance of servants, is about ten dollars 
for a course of twenty-one baths. 

Among the last official acts of President Grant 
was the approval of a bill creating a Board of 
Commissioners to survey, lay out, and appraise 
the value of the lands on the Hot Springs Reser- 
vation, and to adjudicate the claims of the occu- 


pants, who were allowed to purchase the grounds 
held at the time the Court of Claims declared the 
title to belong to the United States. The springs 
and Hot Springs Mountain are by the act forever 
reserved from sale, and are thus left free to the 
public. The members of the Commission ap- 
pointed are as follows: Hon. A. H. Caaaiy, of 
New Hampshire, Hon. Jonn Cosvarn, of Indiana, 
and Governor M. L. Srearns, of Florida. These 
gentlemen have labored assiduously in the per- 
formance of their duties, and hope by the end of 
the year to be able to put the lands upon the 
market. When this is done, and assured titles 
are given, the temporary buildings now occupying 
valuable ground near the springs will be removed, 
and permanent ones erected in their stead. 
Meanwhile streets are being laid out, a hundred 
feet in width, and measures taken generally to 
insure the attractiveness of the coming city. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 


NOVEMBER. 
Thuraday, 1.—All-saints Day. 
Sunday, 4.—Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 11.—Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 18.—Twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 25.—Twenty-sixth Sunday after Trinity. 
Friday, %0.—St. Andrew, the Apostle. 


PERHAPS no American has done more to dif- 
fuse correct intelligence respecting our country 
throughout Central Europe than the Rev. Dr. 
JosePpa P. THompson, formerly tor of the 
Tabernacle in this city. Though in poor health 
when he went abroad, he has in four years per- 
formed an amount of work which a man of un- 
impaired energies might well be proud of. Dr. 
THOMPSON has done especially good service in 
explaining to Berlin, and through Berlin Ger- 
many, the theory and the results of our sep- 
aration of church and state. His American 
Centennial lectures delivered last year drew at- 
tention to the growth and resources of the 
United States. He is also engaged in preparing 
a work on Religion as Science, which is intended 
to be a reply to the cultured unbelief of our 
time. During the next winter he will deliver a 
series of lectures in Berlin on American litera- 
ture. Such men as Dr. THOMPSON are, in the 
best sense, national representatives abroad. 


After a very full discussion in the Protestant 
Episcopal Convention of the majority and mi- 
nority reports of the committee appointed to 
consider the shortened form of service, the 
House of Deputies decided against this chan 


by a vote which stood thus: Clergy—ay, 13 | 


dioceses; no, 27; divided, 5. Laity—ay, 12 di- 
oceses; no, 26; divided, 4. Six 
diana, Kansas, 
Western New York—voted in both orders for 
the shortened service, Both Houses concurred 
in the division of the diocese of Illinois into 
three dioceses. The amendment ofthe canons 
in relation to missionary jurisdictions was adopt- 
ed by the House of Deputies, the vote being: 
Clergy—affirmative, 24; negative, 17; divid 

4. Lay vote—affirmative, 25; negative, 17; di- 
vided, 2, The amendment is as follows: * The 
General Convention may, upon the application 
of the bishop and convention of an o 
diocese, —s forth that the territory of the 
diocese is too large for episcopal supervision by 
the bishop, set off a portion of such diocesan 
territory, which shall thenceforth be placed 
within or constitute a missionary jurisdiction, 
as the House of Bishops shall determine.’”’ The 
House of Bishops, however, non-concurred. 


ioceses—In- 


In the eleventh Annual Convention of the 
General Cuuncil of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church the theses prepared y the Rev. Dr. 
KRavTH in relation to “ Pulpit and Altar Fel- 
lowship” were discussed at length. The im- 
portant point is whether the “ Galesburg Rule,” 
as it is called—Lutheran pulpits for Lutheran 
ministers only, Lutheran altars for Lutheran 
communicants only—should be construed as 
mandatory or declaratory. Dr. Krautn’s first 
thesis states that the rule “‘is meant to assert 
not legislatively what shall be done, but morally 
what ought to be held as true.” It is evident 
that the declaration is not acceptable to many 
Lutherans. 


The Rev. R. W. Daxs, of Birmingham, has the 
difficulty, in his Yale lectures on preaching, of 
following four of the most brilliant men of the 
American pulpit—Messrs. Bezcugr, Hatt, Tar- 
Lor, and Brooxs—yet he has marked out a 
line distinctly his own, and gratifies his audi- 
ences with bis apposite statements. In his first 
lecture, on “‘Some of the Perils of the Young 
Preacher,”” he said, ‘‘Some preachers have 
adopted this motto: ‘ We disbelieve, and there- 
fore speak.’ If you have nothing to say that 
makes heaven seem nearer earth, do not offer 
yourself as a candidate for the ministry.” 


The seventh triennial report of the Protestant 
Episcopal Society for the Increase of the Minis- 
try, made to the General Convention, shows for 
the year ending September 1, 1877, receipts 
amounting to $26,575, and expenditures amount- 
ing to $30,076. The debt is now $6944. “At 
no time in the past twenty years,”’ says the re- 
port, ‘‘ have there been less than 500 parishes 
vacant; at no time have there been a larger 
number of vacancies than there are at present. 
This year over 600 parishes are reported to be 
without pastors.”” The Foreign Committee of 
the Board of Missions reported that the receipts 
from October 1, 1876, to September 30, 1877, 
were $114,976. October 1, 1876, the treasury 
was overdrawn $41,589; October 1, 1877, $18,484. 
The number of parishes contributing is 1184, 
against 931 last year. 


The Roman correspondent of the Times gives 
this description of Cardinal PangBianco, who 
is supposed to be likely to succeed to the 
ey: Anton Marta PANeBIANCO is a Sicilian, a 
native of Perranova, sixty-nine years of age, and 
an old Franciscan monk. Titey give bim the 
character of an avaricious, ignorant, truculent 
man, bent on carrying out the retrograde ideas 
of the present Pope, and on perpetuating the 


Minnesota, Missouri, Texas, and 


war between the Cliurch and civil society. Car- 
dinal Peccr, the new chamberlain of the Sacred 
College, was in the household of Gregory XVL., 
but, owing to the ill-will of ANTONELLI, has not 
heretofore had “‘ free access to the present Pope.’’ 
Bulletins in relation to the Pope’s health are 
flying over Europe continually. It is the inter- 
est of the cardinals to keep his death, when it 
occurs, as nearly private as may be, that they 
may enter into conclave and proceed with the 
election of a successor without interference. 


The Young Men’s Christian Associdtions of 
Massachusetts held their Annual Convention at 
Natick October 9-12. President Stureis occu- 
pied the chair. The Rev. Josgpn Coox deliv- 
ered an address on “ Association Evangelistic 
Work ; its Relation to and Claim upon the 
Church.”” He called attention to the fact that 
at the nning of the century about ane-twen- 
ty-fifth of the population of the country lived in 
large towns and cities, and that now the towns 
and cities hold one-fifth of all the people.. The 
treasurer reported receipts for the year amount- 
ing to $2547, and a balance on hand of $28. For- 
ty-two Associations, having 4000 members, were 
represented in the Convention. 

It has been determined by members of the 
Reformed (Dutch) Church to make an effort to 
save the Board of Publication, now tly em- 
barrassed. Of the $15,000 debt of the Board, two- 
thirds must be raised at once. At a meeting 
held recently at the Synod’s room $2000 of this 
sum was subscribed. If the whole is secured, 
the business of the Board will hereafter be con- 
ducted on a cash basis. 


The Rev. Dr. Increase N. Tarsox, theecre- 
tary of the *“‘ American College and Education 
Society,’’ in defending the policy of aiding can- 
didates for the ministry, says that ** since 1816, 
6425 names of beneficiaries have been entered 
upon the books of the society. More than one- 
third of all our Congregational ministers at the 
present time have their names enrolled on that 
record. Nearly one-half of our ordained mis- 
sionaries in foreign lands are in the same com- 
pany. Presidents and professors in colleges are 
to be found there in large numbers.”’ 


A Protestant Episcopal Church Congress for 
the West, which has been talked of since 1870, 
is now determined upon. - Bishop M‘LaRen, of 
the diocese of Illinois, has appointed a local 
committee of ten persons, who, with ten from 
the other dioceses, will be an Executive Com- 
mittee. It is announced that the topics to be 
discussed will be practical rather than doctrinal. 

A “Liberia Exodus Association’’ has been 
formed in Charleston, South Carolina. Dr. E. 
W..BLYDEN, lately appointed Liberian minister 
to Great Britain, has made, with a view to set- 
tlement by American freedmen, an exploration 
of the country immediately west of Monrovia. 
He reports that about seventy-five miles from 
that city a table-land from to 3000 feet 
above the sea-level is reached. There is in this 
region an American settiement, represented to 
be very prosperous. The Rev. Dr. 8. D. ALEx- 
ANDER, Of this city, president of the New York 
State Colonization Society, makes an appeal for 
aid to this migration to Africa. He is of opin- 
ion that it will grow to large proportions. 


The extensive missions of the Moravian Church 
were carried on last year at a cost of $80,000. 
These missions arein Greenland, Labrador, North 
America, seven of the West India Islands, the 
Mosquito Coast, Surinam, South Africa, Austra- 
lia, and West Himalaya. There are ninety-five 
stations; 177 of the brethren and 153 women are 
employed, with a large force of native assistants. 


The “Socialism of Christianity” is a good 
topic for these times, especially when treated 
by one who firmly graspe the principles of 

hristian socialism. An instance in point oc- 
curred in Hamburg, Germany, where a home 
missionary agreed with a company of friends to 
attend a meeting of German social democrats. 
At the time appointed the friends failed the mis- 
sionary, and he went alone. He found several 
thousand of the party before him. When he 
took from his pocket a New Testament, there 
was a general laugh at his expense; but select- 
ing and reading the parable of the Good Samar- 
itan, he was listened to with deep attention. At 
the close of his remarks some of his hearers 
tarried to inquire farther. With the parable 
well applied, 
try of communistic theories or practice. 


The British Evangelical Alliance held its an- 
nual meeting September 25, in Oxford. Sir 
Harry Verner presided. Among the persons 

t well known in the United States were 

Dean of Canterbury, the Rev. J. Hircucock, 
son of the late President Hircacock of Am- 
herst, Drs. ANeus, W. Morier Punson, and 
Professor Leecs of the university. The sec- 
retary reported more accessions to the Alli- 


Tt was announced that an invitation 
from the Emperor of Germany for a meeting of 
the General Conference in Berlin during 1878 
had been declined, and that the Conference would 
take place at Basle, Switzerland, in 1879. The 


cedi 


public méetings Of the Alliance in the Corn Ex- 
change of were very well attended. 
Among the sa tions of the times is a 


** Ministerial Institute,” held by the Unitarians 
of Massachusetts, in Springfield, October 8 and 
9. It was opened by a sernion from WiLLiam 
Hewry CHannine, of England, on the “ Func- 
tions of the Liberal Ministry.”’ 
ject of the meeting was to inquire into the best 
means of ministerial success. Judge Sou e, 
speaking for the laity, insisted that “if minis- 
ters would carry a point with their congrega- 
tions, they should. use the same intellectual 
forces that the successful lawyer uses before 
a jury.”” Dr. Batiows expressed the opinion 
that ‘‘ the weakness of so-called liberalism is its 
boast that it will have no dogmatic system, and 
that faith requires none. Any man who truly 
formulates the truth and principles which are 
now floating in a sentimental mist, will be a re- 
creator of the religious life of the age.’’ The 
Rev. Dr, A. P. py, in an essay on “The 
Relation of Personal Character to Success in the 
Ministry,”’ made some very plain-spoken criti- 
cisms of ministers, 


re need be no fear in any coun- 


ance duting the past year than in any year pre- - 
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ALTHOUGH I LOVE YOU. 


A.tnoces I love ron, dear, I will not speak 
The foolish nothings of an idle hour, 
Bat if the blushes tinge your fair young cheek, 
Ther shall be born of love's unconscious power. 
I will not praise the beauty of your fice, 
Nor tell of all the charms that make you dear; 
Bot in my eres your own Gear eyes may trace 
The joy that fille my beart when you are bear. 


1 wil] not krieel beside the little feet 

That yet may walk at will my fond heart oer; 
Bat rou wii know how well I worship, sweet, 

Since I have crowned you queen for evermore. 
+ Stil] waters deepest run,” they say, and so 

The fulinexe of my heart my lipe has sealed ; 
Bot in my silent homage, dear, I know 

That to your beart my love is-all revealed. 


[Pablished by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 
rg’ 

AN OPEN VERDICT. 
By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


Arcruor ov “ Take~ at THE Firoop,” “Dean Men's 
Suczs,” *Josuta Daccutes,” 
asp Wert,” etc. 


CHAPTER XL. 
PATERNAL DIPLOMACY. 


* Wat’ roared Mr. Scratchell, scarlet of vis- 
age. You are asked to marry aman with fifteen 
thousand a vear,and you refuse? Did any body 
ever hear of such lunacy *” 

Bella sat shivering at the paternal wrath. Mrs. 
Scratchell was weeping dumbly. All the youn- 
ger Seratchelis were ready to lift up their voices 
in a chorus of condemffation. Bella's folly in re- 
fusing Mr. Piper was, in their eyes, a personal 
injury. 

“You would not ask me to marry a man I can 
not love, would vou, father?” faltered Bella. “A 
man I can hardly respect ?” 

* You can not respect fifteen thousand a year!” 
cried Mr. Scratchell. ‘“ Then, in the name of all 
that’s reasonable,” unconsciously using a favorite 
expression of Sir Jofin Holker’s, “ what can you 
respect 

‘He is so rough-mannered and dictatorial,” 
urged Bella, “so stout and puffy. And it is 
dreadful to hear him murder the Queen’s English.” 

Mr. Seratchell looked round to his assembled 
family with a wrathful glare, as if he were call- 
ing upon them all! to behold this ridiculous daugh- 
ter of his. 

‘That ever I should have bred and reared such 
foolishness!” he exclaimed. ‘* What's that fairy 
tale you were reading the little ones, mother, about 
the princess and the seven feather-beds? She had 
seven feather-beds to sleep upon, one atop of the 
other, and couldn't rest because there was a parch- 
ed pea under the bottom one. There's your proud 
princess for you,” pointing at his tearful daugh- 
ter. “She turns up her nose at fifteen thousand 
a year because the owner of it doesn’t arrange 
his words according to Lindley Murray. Why, I 
never had much opinion of Lindley Murray my- 
self, and, what's more, I never could understand 
him.” 

* Father, it isn’t a question of bad grammar. If 
J loved Mr. Piper, or felt that I could teach myself 
to love him, I shouldn't care how badly he talk- 
ed. But I can not love him.” 

“ Whoasks you to love him %” cried Mr. Scratch- 
ell, folding and unfolding his newspaper violent- 
ly, in a tempest of indignation. ‘ Nobody has 
made mention of love—not Piper himself, I war- 
rant. He’s too sensible a man. You are only 
asked to marry him, and to do your duty in that 
state of life to which it has pleased God to call 
you. And very grateful you ought to be for hav- 
ing been called to fifteen thousand a year. Think 
what you can do for your brothers and sisters, and 
your poor harassed mother! There’s a privilege 
for you! And if Piper should take to buying 
property hereabouts, and give me the collection 
of his rents, there’d be a lift forme. Why, you’d 
be a heroine—a kind of domestic Joan of Arc, 
without any fear of being burned at the end of 
the story.” 

Then Mrs. Scratchell feebly, and with numer- 
ous gasps and choking sobs, uplifted her mater- 
nal voice and made her moan. 

“‘] should be the last to press any child of mine 
to marry against her inclination,” she said, “‘ but 
I should like to see one of my daughters a lady. 
Bella has been a lady in all her little ways from 
the time she could run alone, and I am sure she 
would become the highest position—yes, even such 
a station as Mr. Piper, with his fortune, could give 
her. If there was any thing better or brighter be- 
fore her—any chance of her getting a young good- 
looking husband able to support her comfortably— 
I wouldn't say marry Mr. Pi But I’m sure I 
can’t see how any girl is to get well married in 
Little Yafford, where the young men—” 

‘ Haven't one sixpence to rub against another,” 
interrupted Mr. Scratchell, roughly. 

“And I know what life is for those that have 
to study every penny, and keep their brains always 
on the rack in order just barely to pay their way,” 
continued Mrs. Scratchell. 

Bella gave a deep despondent sigh. It was all 
true that these worldly-minded parents were say- 
ing. She was noromantic ignorant girl to believe 
in an impossible future. She knew that for wom- 
en of the Scratchell breed life was hard and dry, 
like the crusts of the two-days-old loaves which 
she often encountered at the family breakfast 
table. What was there before her if she persist- 
ed in refusing this high fortune that was ready 
to be poured into her lap? Another rebellious 
family to teach—-an unending procession of verbs 
and piano-forte exercises, dreary fantasias with 
all the old familiar airs turned upside down, and 
twisted this way and that, and drawn out wo utter- 
most attenuation, like a string of Indian rubber. 
If nothing else killed her, Bella thought, she must 


— 


assuredly die of those hateful fantasias, the ever- 
lasting triplets, the scampering arpeggios, stum- 
bling and halting, like the canter of a lame horse. 

Mr. Scratchell heard that long sigh, and guess- 
ed its meaning. He checked his loud indignation 
all of a sudden, and had recourse to diplomacy. 
The girl’s own sense was beginning to argue 

inst her foolishness. 

“ Well, my dear,” he said, quite amiably, ad | 
you've made up your mind, there’s no use in our 
saving any more about it. Your mother and I 
would have been proud to see you settled in such 
a splendid way—the envy of all the neighborhood, 
holding your head as high as the best of ‘em. 
But let that pass. You'd better look out for an- 
other situation. With so many mouths as I’ve 
got to feed, I can’t afford to encourage idleness. 
There must be no twiddling of thumbs in this 
family. The Yorkshire Times comes out on Sat- 
urday. There'll be just time for us to get an ad- 
vertisement in.” 

Bella gave another sigh—an angry one this time. 

“ You're very sharp with me, father,” she said. 
“I should have thought you'd have been glad to 
have me at home for a little while, with my time 
disengaged.” 

“ What!’ ejaculated Mr. Scratchell. ‘“ Haven't 
you had your afternoons for idleness? Your time 
disengaged, indeed! Do you think I want a 
daughter of mine to be as useless as a chimney 
ornament, good for nothing but to look at?” 

And then Mr. Scratchell took out a sheet of 
paper, dipped his pen in the ink, and wrinkled his 
brow in the effort of composition. 

“ Governess, residental or otherwise,” he began, 
pronouncing the words aloud as he wrote, “ com- 
petent to impart a sound English education, 
French, Italian, German, music, drawing and 
painting, and fancy needle-work. Able to pre- 
pare boys fora public school. Has had the entire 
charge of a gentfeman’s family. First-rate ref- 
erences.” 

“There!” exclaimed Mr. Scratchell. “ That 
will cost a lot of money, but I think it’s compre- 
hensive.” 

don’t know about drawing and painting,” 


objected Bella, with a weary air. “I never had - 


much taste that way. I learned a little with Bea- 
trix, but—”’ 

“ Then you can teach,” said Mr. Scratchell, de- 
cisively. “If you’ve learned, you know all the 
technical words and rules, and you’re quite com- 
petent to teach. When your pupil goes wrong, 
you can tell her how to go right. That’s quite 
enough. Nobody expects you to be a Michael 
Angelo.” 

“I’m afraid I shall look like an impostor if I 
attempt to teach drawing,” remonstrated Bella. 

“Would not object to a school,” wrote Mr. 
Scratchell, adding to the advertisement. 

“But I would very, very, very much object, 
papa,” cried Bella. “I will not go into a school 
to please any body.” 

‘““My dear, you have got to earn your bread, 
and if you can’t earn it in a private family, you 
must earn it in a school,” explained her father. 
“T want the advertisement to be comprehensive, 
and bring a8 many answers as possible. You are 
not obliged to take a situation in a school simply 
because you get one offered you; but if your only 
offer is of that kind, you must accept it. - Hob- 
son’s choice, you know.” 

Bella began to cry. 

‘* The little Pipersare very hateful,” she sobbed, 
“ but I dare say strange children would be worse.” 

“Tf the little Pipers were your step-children, 
you could do what you liked with them,” said Mr. 
Scratchell. 

“Oh, father,” remonstrated his wife, “she 
would be bound to be kind to them.” 

“Of course,” replied Mr. Scratchell, “ within 
certain limits. It would be kindness to get them 
under strict discipline. She could pack them off 
to school, and needn’t have them home for the 
holidays unless she liked. Come, I think the ad- 
vertisement will do. It will cost three or four 
shillings, soit ought toanswer. Herbert can take 
it with him to-morrow when he goes to his office.” 

“ Father,” cried Bella, desperately, “you need 
not waste your money upon that advertisement. 
I won’t take another situation.” Be, 

“'Won’t you?” cried Mr. Scratchell. “Then 
I’m afraid you'll have to go into the work-house, 
which would be rather disgraceful at your age. 
I won’t keep you in idleness.” 

“Td sooner marry Mr. Piper than go on teach- 
ing odious children.” 

“You'll have to wait till Mr. Piper asks you 
again,” replied her father, delighted at having 
gained his point, but too diplomatic to-show his 
satisfaction. “‘You’ve refused him once. He 
may not care to humiliate himself by risking a 
second refusal. However, the advertisement can 
stand over for a day or two, since you’ve come to 
your senses.” 

Mr. Scratchell went off to his official den pres- 
ently, and Mrs. Scratchell came over to Bella and 
hugged her. 

“Oh, my darling, it would be the making of 
us all,” she exclaimed. 

“T don’t see what good that would be to me, 
mother, if I was miserable,” Bella responded, 
sulkily. 

“‘ But you couldn’t be miserable in such a home 
as Yafford Park, and with-such a good man as 
Mr. Piper. It isn’t as if you had ever cared for 
any body else, dear.” 

“No, of course not,” said Bella, full of bitter- 
ness, ‘“‘ That makes a difference.” 

“ And think what a lady you would be, and how 
high you could hold your head.” 

“Yes, I would hold my head high”énough, 
mother. You may be sure of that. I would have 
something out of life. Beatrix Harefield should 
see what use I could make of money.” 

“Of course, dear. You have such grand ideas. 
You could take the lead in Little Yafford society.”’ 

Bella gave a scornful shrug. The society in 
Little Yafford was hardly worth leading ; but Bel- 


la was of the temper that deems it better to reign 
in a village than to serve in Rome. She put on 
her bonnet, and went to call upon Mrs. Dulcimer. 
That lady was in the garden, her complexion pro- 
tected by a large muslin sun-bonnet, washing the 

flies off her roses. To her sympathetic ear 
Bella imparted the story of Mr. Piper’s wooing 
and the paternal wrath. 

“ My dear, I don’t wonder that your father was 
angry,” cried the Vicar’s wife. “ Why, Mr. Piper 
is the very man for you. The idea occurred to 
me soon after Mrs. Piper’s death. But I didn’t 
mention it for fear of alarming your delicacy. 
Such a good homely creature—an excellent hus- 
band to his first wife—and so wealthy! Why, you 
would be quite a little queen. How lucky I was 
mistaken about Cyril! What a chance you would 
have lost if you had married him !” 

Bella shuddered. 

“ Yes, it would have been a pity,” she said. 

And then she thought how, if Cyril had loved 
and married her, she, who was just wise enough 
to know herself full of faults, might have grown 
into a good woman ; how, looking up at that im- 
age of perfect manhood, she might have learned 
to shape herself into ideal womanhood. Yes, it 
would have all been possible if he had only loved 
her. His love would have been a liberal educa- 

Love had been denied her; but wealth and all 
the advantages wealth could give might be hers. 

“T really begin to think that I was very foolish 
to refuse Mr. Piper,” she said. | 

“ My love, excuse me, but you were simply idi- 
otic. However, he is sure to renew his offer. I 
shall call and see those dear children of his to- 
morrow. And when he asks you again, you will 
give him a kinder answer *” 

“ Yes,” said Bella, with a long-drawn sigh. 
“Since every body thinks it would be best.” 

Every body did not include Beatrix Harefield. 
Bella had not consulted—nor did she mean to 
consult—her old friend and playfellow. She knew 
quite well that Beatrix would have advised her 
against a mercenary marriage, and, in spite of all 
her sighs and hesitations, Bella’s sordid little soul 
languished for the possession of Mr. Piper’s wealth. 

Mrs. Dulcimer was delighted at the notion of 
conducting a new courtship to a triumphant issue. 
She put on her best bonnet early in the afternoon, 
and went to pay her first visit to the Park, feeling 
that it behooved her to bring matters to a crisis. 

Mr. Piper was at home, seated on a garden 
chair on his well-kept lawn, basking in the sun- 
shine, after a heavy dinner which went by the 
name of luncheon. He had a sleek, well-fed look 
at this stage of his existence which did not en- 
courage sentimental ideas; but Mrs. Dulcimer 
looked at the big white house with its Doric por- 
tico, the stone vases full of bright scarlet gera- 
niums, the velvet lawn and gaudy flower beds, the 
belt of fine old timber, the deer park across the 
ha-ha, and thought what a happy woman Bella 
would be as the mistress of such a domain. She 
hardly gave one thought to poor Mr. Piper. He 
was only a something that went with the Park, 
like a bit of outlying land, which nobody cares 
about, tacked on to a large estate. 

“I hope your dear children are all well and 
strong ’” said Mrs. Dulcimer, after she had shak- 
en hands with Mr. Piper, and they had confided 
to each other their opinions about the weather. 
‘“‘T came on purpose to see them.” 

“You shall see them all presently, mum,” re- 
plied Mr. Piper. “ The school-room maid is clean- 
ing ’em upa bit. They’ve been Turks all 
this blessed morning. They’ve lost their guv- 
ness.’ 

“Why, how is that?” cried the hypocritical 
Mrs. Dulcimer. “ Bella is so fond of them. She 
is always talking of her clever little pupils.” 

“She’s left ‘em to shift for themselves, for all 
her fondness,” said Mr. Piper ; and then, being of 
a candid nature, he freely confided his trouble to 
the Vicar’s wife. He told her that he had asked . 
Bella to marry him, and she had said no, and 
upon that they had . 

“It was better for her to go,” he said. “I 
couldn’t a-bear the sight of her about the place 
under the circumstances. I should feel like the 
fox with the grapes. I should be always harden- 
ing my mind against her.” 

“Dear! dear!” sighed Mrs. Dulcimer. “I’m 
afraid you were too sudden. A woman is so sen- 
sitive about such matters. I dare say you took 
that poor child by surprise.” 

_ “Well, mum, perhaps I may. Id been think- 
ing of making her an offer for a long time, but it 
may have come on her like a thunder-clap.” 

_“ Of course it did. And, being shy and sensi- 
tive, she naturally said no.” 

“Don’t you think she meant no®” asked Mr. 
Piper, swinging himself suddenly round in his gar- 
den chair and looking very warm and eager. 

“Indeed Ido not. She was with me yesterday 
afternoon, and I thought her looking il] and un- 
happy. I felt sure there was something wrong.” 

be Now you look here, Mrs. Dulcimer,” said the 
widower. “I'm not going to offer myself to that 
young woman a second time, for the sake of get- 
ting a second refusal; but if you are sure she 
wont say no, I don’t mind giving her another 
chance. I’m not a proud man, but I’ve got a 


proper respect for myself, and I don’t want to be | 


humiliated. I sha’n’t ask her again unless I’m 
very sure of my ground.” 
_ “Come and take tea with us to-morrow even- 
ing,” said Mrs. Dulcimer. “I'll get Bella to come 
too, and you'll be able to judge for yourself. 
Bring some of your dear children.” . 

“Thank you, mum, you’re very kind ; but I think, 
until some of the Turk has been flogged out of 
‘them, I'd rather not take them into company. 
But ll come myself, with pleasure, and if you 
like to ask Bella Scratchell, I’ve no objections to 
meet her.” 

Mr. Piper’s olive-branches now a newl 
washed and combed and in their ga 


Thus attired, they looked a little more vulgar than | 


in their every-day garments. They-were all an gles 
and sharp lines, and looked em by the 
finery, which was all calculated to give them pais, 
from the corkscrew curls at the top of their eid . 
to the tight new shoes upon their afflicted {.... 
Naturally Mrs. Dulcimer pretended to be oy 
raptured with them. She discovered in one a 
extraordinary likeness of his papa, in another 4 
striking—vyes, painfully striking—resemblance to 
her poordearmamma. She asked them question; 
about their studies and recreations, and havine 
completely exhausted herself in less than ten 
minutes of this kind of thing, she rose to wish \- 
Piper and his young family good-by. a 
“‘ At seven to-morrow, remember,” she said 
“T shall be there, mum,” answered Mr. Piper, 


CHAPTER XLIL 
MR. PIPER 18 ACCEPTED. 


Mas. tea party was a success. 
appeared in her prettiest muslin gown—an em. 
broidered Indian muslin that Beatrix had given 
her, with a great deal besides, when she went into 
mourning. She wore blue ribbons, and was bright 
with all the color and freshness of her young 
beauty. Mr. Piper felt himself very far gone as 
he sat opposite her at tea. He hardly knew what 
he was eating, though he was a man who usually 
considered his meals a serious part of life, and 
Rebecca had surpassed herself in the preparation 
of a chicken salad. 

The evening was lovely, the sunset a study for 
Turner, and after tea Mrs. Dulcimer took Mr. Pi. 
per into the garden to show him her famous tea. 
roses. Once there, the worthy manufacturer was 
trapped. Bella was in faithful attendance upon 
the Vicar’s wife, and presently Rebecca came, 
flushed and breathless, to say that her mistress 
was wanted, whereupon, with many apologies, 
Mrs. Dulcimer left Mr. Piper and Miss Scratche!! 

her. 

“ Bella can show you the rest of the garden,” 
she said as she hurried off. 

“Take me down by the gooseberry bushes, 
Bella,” ‘said Mr. Piper. “It’s shadier and more 
retired there.” 

And in that shady and retired spot, with the 
rugged old plum-trees and pear-trees on the 
crumbly red wall looking at them, and the happy 
snails taking their evening promenades under the 
thorny gooseberry bushes, and the luxuriant scar. 
let-runners making a curtain between these two 
lovers and the outside world, Mr. Piper, in fewest 
and plainest words, repeated his offer, and this 
time was not refused. . 

“ Bella,” he exclaimed, with a little gush cf 
emotion, putting his betrothed’s smal! hand under 
his elephantine arm, “ I'll make you the happiest 
woman in the three Ridings. You shall have 
every thing that heart can wish. Poor Mogzie 


never could cotton to her position. My good 


fortune came too late for her. She had got inw 
a groove when I was a struggling man, and in that 
groove she stuck. She-tried hard to play the 
lady ; but she couldn’t manage it, poor soul. She 
was always the anxious, hard-working housewife 
at bottom. There’s no rubbing the spots out of 
the leopard’s hide, or whitening the Ethiopian, you 
see, Bella. Now you were born a lady.” 

Bella simpered and blushed. 

“I shall try not to disgrace your fortune,” she 
said, meekly. 

“ Disgrace it! Why, you'll set it off by your 
prettiness and your nice little ways. I mean to 
get you into county society, Bella. I never tried 
it on with Mrs. P., for I felt she wasn’t up to it; 
but I shall take you slap in among the county 
folks.” 

Bella shuddered. The little she had seen and 
heard of county people led her to believe that 
they were very slow to open their doors to such 


-men as Mr. Piper 


“ Mrs. P. never had but one hoss and a brough- 
am,” said the widower, walking his chosen one 
briskly up and down behind the curtain of scarlet- 
runners, “You shall havea pair. I think you 
was made for a carriage and pair. Shall it bea 
landau or a b’rouche ?” 

Bella opined, with all modesty, that she would 
perfer a barouche. 

“You're right,” exclaimed Mr. Piper ; “a woman 
looks more queenly in a b’rouche. And you call 
have poor Mrs. P.’s brougham done up for night 
work. And you shall have a chaise and the pret- 
tiest pair of ponies that can be bought for mon- 
ey, and then you can drive me about on fine aft- 
ernoons. I’m getting of an age when a man likes 
to take his ease, and there’s nothing nicer, to my 
fancy, than sitting behind a handsome pair of 
ponies driven by a pretty woman. Can you 
drive ?” 

“I dare say I could if I tried,” answered Bella. 

“ Ah, I'll have you taught. You'll have a good 
deal to learn when you are Mrs. Piper; but you re 
young enough to take kindly to a change In your 
circumstances. Poor Moggie wasn’t. Her mind 
was always in the bread pan or the butcher 3 
book.” 

In this practical manner were matters ger 
between Mr. Piper and his betrothed. The = 
ower called upon Mr. Scratchell next day, an‘ 
obtained that gentlemian’s consent to his nuptials. 
The consent was granted with a certain alr of re- 
luctance, which enhanced the favor. 

“As far as my personal respect for you goes, 
there is no man living I'd sooner have for @ s0"- 
in-law,” said Mr. Scratchell; “but you ll allow 
that there is a great disparity of age between you 
and my daughter.” : 

Mr. Piper was quite willing to allow this. wat 

“If I couldn’t marry a pretty girl, I woulen 
marry at all,” he said. “I don’t want @ — 
keeper. I want some one bright and pleasant - 
look at when I come home to dinner. As po , 
disparity, well, I sha’n’t forget that in the settle 
ment I mean to make upon Bella. 

This was exactly what Mr. Scratch 


ell wante?. 


| 
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After this every thing was speedily arranged. 
Mr. Piper was an impetuous man, and would 
prook no delay. He would like to have been 
married immediately, but he was persuaded, for 
decency’s sake, to wait till October. Even this 
would be very soon after the late Mrs. Piper’s 
death; but the indulgent Mrs. Dulcimer argued 
that a man in Mr. Piper's forlorn position, with 
a young family running to seed in tne custody of 
<ervants, might be excused if he hastened mat- 
ters a little. 

So Bella set to work to prepare her trousseau, 
which was by far the most interesting part of the 
business, especially after Mr. Piper had slipped 
a little bundle of bank-notes into her hand one 
evening at parting, which bundle was fourd to 
amount to five hundred pounds. Bella spent 
long afternoons shopping at Great Yafford, at- 
tended by her mother and sisters, who all treated 
her with a new deference, and were delighted to 
hang upon her steps and look on while she made 
her purchases. She had already begun to taste 
the sweets of wealth. Her betrothed showered 
gifts upon her, and positively overwhelmed Mrs. 
Scratchell with garden-stuff and farm produce. 
It was a time of plenty which the little Scratch- 
ells had never imagined in their wildest dreams. 
Mr. Piper tipped them all round every Sunday 
afternoon. His pockets were like the silver 
mines of Mexico. He was a man overflowing with 
new half crowns and fat five-shilling pieces—no- 
ble-looking coins that seemed to be worth a great 
deal more than five meagre shillings. 

Beatrix was horrified when she heard of her 

iend’s engagement. 

"a Oh, Bella, how could you?” she exclaimed. 
“You are sacrificing yourself for the sake of 
your family.” 

” Bella blushed, for in her heart of hearts she 
knew that the interests of her family had been 
very far from her thoughts when she consented 
to hecome the second Mrs. Piper. 

“My father and mother had set their hearts 
upon it,” she said. ; 

“But they had no right to set their hearts 
upon your marrying such a man as that.” 

“He is a very good man,” pleaded Bella. 

“ Have you really made up your mind to marry 
him? Do you really believe that you can live 
happily with him ?” asked Beatrix, earnestly. 

“ Yes,” sighed Bella, thinking of the barouche 
and pair, the pony-carriage, the huge barrack of 
a house at the end of an avenue of elms, the dig- 
nity and importance that all these things would 
give her. “ Yes, I have quite made up my mind, 
Beatrix. It will be such a good thing for my 
family—and I believe I can be happy.” 

“Then I will not say another word against Mr. 
Piper. Indeed, I will try my best to like him.” 

“ He has a verv good heart,” said Bella—“ real- 
ly a noble heart.” 

“And that is of more consequence than the 
kind of English a man talks.” 

“ And he is very intelligent,” said Bella, anxious 
to make the best of her bargain. “ You should 
hear him talk of Jeremy Bentham. Papa says it 
is quite wonderful.” 

“And what about his children, Bella? Are 
they nice? Do you feel that you can love them ?” 

Bella involuntarily made a wry face. 

“They are not very nice,” she answered, “ but 
it will be my duty to love them, and of course I 
shall do it.” 

This conversation took place at the Water 
House orie afternoon at the beginning of October. 
Beatrix and her companion, Madame Leonard, 
had been away for nearly two months, living 
quietly at Whitby and other sea-side places, and 
Beatrix had come back improved in health and 
spirits. 

Sir Kenrick had been absent six months, and 
was likely to return at the end of the year, unless 
the war continued. He would not care to leave 
the army while there was any hard fighting going 
on and his regiment was in the thick of it. Mrs. 
Dulcimer loudly lamented this Burmese outbreak, 
which made it impossible for Kenrick to sell out 
with a good grace yet awhile. She was always 
talking to Beatrix about him, and entreating to 
hear little bits of his letters. Lately there had 
been an irregularity in the letters. Kenrick’s 
regiment had been moving about. He had been 
off the track of civilization and postal facilities. 

One morning in October, just a week before 
Bella’s wedding day, there came a startling letter 
—a letter which Beatrix brought to Mrs. Dul- 
cimer, 

“Oh, my dear! my dear!” cried the Vicar’s 
wife, “ something dreadful has happened to Ken- 
rick. I see it in your face. Is he dead *” 

This last question was almost a shriek, and it 
was evident that Mrs. Dulcimer was ready to go 
into hysterics at a moment's notice. 

“No,” answered Beatrix, “but he has been 
severely wounded, and he is on his way home.” 

“Coming home!” cried Mrs. Dulcimer. ‘“ How 
delightful But severely wounded! How dread- 
ul!” 

“He writes in very good spirits, but I think, 
though he hardly admits as much, that he has 
been badly hurt, and very ill from the effects of 
his wounds,” said Beatrix. “He wishes you and 
Mr. Dulcimer to go to Southampton with me to 
meet him.” 

“Dear boy, how touching! Read me a little 
of the letter. Do, my love.” 

Beatrix complied, and read all her lover’s letter 
save those little gushes of sentiment which she 
would have considered it a kind of treason to 
confide even to Mrs. Dulcimer. 

“It is selfish of me to ask you to take so much 
trouble, perhaps,” he wrote, “ but it would make 
me very happy if you would come to Southampton 
to meet me, I know our good friends the Dulci- 
mers would bring you, if you expressed a wish to 
that effect. I want to see you directly I land, 
Beatrix. I want your dear face to be the first to 
‘mile upon me when the steamer touches the 
English shore. The journey would be intermina- 


ble if I had to wait till the end of it to see you. 
I am not very strong yet, and should be obliged 
to travel siowly. But if you will meet me and 
greet me, I think all my ills will be cured at once. 
A week or so at Culverhouse, with you for my 
daily companion, will make me as strong as a lion. 
I am bringing you home a poor little leaflet of 
laurel, dear, to lay at your feet. That last skir- 
mish of ours brought me to the fore. Happy 
accidents favored me, and our chief has said all 
manner of kind things about my conduct at the 
retaking of Pegu. I come back to you a major. 
I have not said a word yet about selling out. That 
shall be as you wish; but I confess that my own 
inclination points the other way. This last busi- 
ness has made me fonder than I used to be of my 
profession. I have tasted the sweets of suc- 
cess. What do you think, love? Could you be 
happy as a soldier’s wife? I write this at Alex- 
andria. The steamer leaves to-morrow, and ought 
to arrive at Southampton on the 7th or 8th of 
November. Shall I be so blest as to see you 
among the eager crowd on the quay when she 
steams into the famous old docks, whence so 
many a soldier has gone to his fate—where there 
have been such sad partings and joyous meetings ? 
Come, love, come, and let me think I do not return 
unlooked for and unloved.” 

“What do you think I ought to do, Mrs. Dulci- 
mer ?” asked Beatrix, humbly. 

“Do, my love? Why, go, of course. 
isn’t a doubt about it. 
you.” 

‘You are very good,” faltered Beatrix. 
I will go to meet him.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


There 
Clement and I will take 


“ Yes, 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


WE announced some time ago the departure 
of Professor E. 8. Morse for Japan, with the 
design of making inquiries into the marine in- 
vertebrates of the coast. We now learn that 
the Japanese government has engaged his serv- 
ices for two years as Professor of Natural His- 
tory in the university, and as a member of the 
corps of the Tokio Museum. At last advices 
he had a station on the sea-coast, where he was 
prosecuting dredging and other investigations 
with great success. 


The recent meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, at Plymouth, 
England, was, as usual, the occasion of the pre- 
sentation of many important communications 
in theoretical and applied science. There was 
nothing specially new or noteworthy, but the 
usual record of scientific advancement through- 
out the world was made. The meeting is not 
considered as having been so successiul as some 
of its predecessors, owing largely to the want 


-of interest in Plymouth and the surrounding 


towns, as shown in the small number of local 
memberships. 


The first positive movement of the Interna- 
tional Commission of the African Association is 
about to be made in the dispatch from Europe 
of a party under M. Crespev. This will at first 
establish dépots at Zanzibar, and at some point 
in Unyamwesi, after which it will proceed to 
Lake Tanganyika, and organize a station there. 
Mr. CAMBIER accompanies the expedition as as- 
tronomer and geographer, Dr. MAEs as natural- 
ist, and M. MARNO as general assistant, 


Few persons realize the enormous amount of 
steel annually consumed in the manufacture of 
pens, diminutive as these objects are, while 
the same time there are few objects of metal 


‘that serve a less important purpose after they 


have been used. Most pieces of metal can be 
made to yield something of their cost as raw 
material, but we never hear of any one saving a 
worn-out steel pen for any further purpose. 
The importance of soem in this direction 
led a German inventor, Mr. REISENBICHLER, to 
entertain the idea of ae a steel pen pointed 
at both ends, so as to double its durability, and 
on the same principle to reduce by one-half the 
proportional amount of material. He has ac- 
cordingly patented a pen of this kind, and pro- 
poses to enter upon its manufacture. The pen 
can be used in any holder, but he has devised 
one of special construction for more conven- 
iently inserting and inverting the pen itself. 


The Portuguese expedition for exploring the 
western coast of Africa has by this time left the 
coast for the interior. It is in charge of, Major 
Pinto, Captain CaPeLxo, and Lieutenant Ivens, 
of the Portuguese service, all of whom have had 
more or less experience in African research. 
They are well provided with instruments, and 
much of interest is looked for as the result of 
their labors. 


A French organization is, it is said, engaged in 
bringing to notice the proposed Central Amer- 
ican interoceanic route of De Puyprt. This 
starts on the Atlantic side at Puerto Escondido, 
140 miles southeast of Panama, and follows the 
valley of the Turgandi, which runs nearly north 
and south, and then takes a soutleasterly direc- 
tion and enters the valley of Tanéla. The line 
crosses the Cordillera range between the Mali 
and Estola pedis, where it attains a height of 
about 153 feet above the level of the sea. From 
that point the line is continued on the Pacific 
side to the valley of the Pucro. The canal prop- 
er would be about sixty miles long, without any 
locks, and would be supplied with water from a 
reservoir to be established on the Pucro. 


As might be expected, the question of the 
probable appearance in Europe of the Colorado 
beetle has occupied largely the attention of the 
meetings of sections in various European scien- 
tific bodies, and at the late meeting of the Brit- 
ish Association Mr. M*Lacuien comforted his 
hearers by expressing his belief that there was 
no occasion for the panic into which the author- 
ities of Great Britain had been thrown in regard 
to this pest. While admitting the necessity of 
some legislation, he thought it very doubtful if 
the insect could be acclimatized in Great Brit- 
ain, referring to its failure to extend itself in the 
United States westward from the Rocky Mount- 
ains. He thinks this is due to the peculiarities 


of the climate, which are shared to a certain ex- . 
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tent by Great Britain. He relied, however, upon 
another generalization—that American animals, 
as a rule, could not be acclimatized in England, 
although American plants flourished very exten- 
sively. He also thought the larger number of in- 
sectivorous birds in Europe, especially the rook 
(absent in America), would be a great safeguard. 

In reply to the latter argument, however, it was 
remarked that rooks, in common with other in- ° 
sectivorous birds, have a great distaste to the 
— leaf, and that they probably would not 

e more disposed to eat the leaves when con- 
tained in the stomach of a larva than in the nat- 
ural condition. To this it might have been re- 
plied that experience has shown in many cases 
that although at first sight a particular insect or 
plant is avoided by certain birds, yet if any one 
among them can be induced to begin, others will 
follow, and after that 411 antipathy apparently 
disappears. 

The commissioners of the Scotch sea fisher- 
ies report quite an unsatisfactory yield for the 
year 1876 as compared with that of previous 
years, the decrease in the number of cured fish 
as compared with 1875 amounting to 341,782 
barrels. This, however, they do not ascribe to 
any diminution in the fish themselves, but to 
various unpropitious circumstances which com- 
bined to produce this result. The schools of 
herring appear to have been as large as usual, 
but the numerous gales during the most critical 
part of the season kept the vessels on shore. On 
the 3d of August, in the height of the season, the 
east coast was visited by a storm of extreme vio- 
lence, which produced great havoc among 4he 
boats and nets, and, by causing considerable | 
of life, drew off the attention of the tishermen 
from their work. In the Montrose district alone 
1000 nets were destroyed by asingle storm. In 
addition to the unfavorable condition of the 
weather, there appeared also an extraordinary 
influx of dogfish, even in districts where they 
have been comparatively rare for the last ten 

ears. 
4 A novelty in conngction with the herring fish- 
eries consists in thetise.of cayrier-pigeons for sup- 
plying intelligerée of the-results of the night’s 
fishing before the boats arrive, and also in con- 
veying intimations when a steam-tug or other 
assistance is Aequired. It is thought that the 
advantages derived from the first year’s experi- 
ments are 0 patent that carrier-pigeons will be 
universally employed. The commissioners also 
report the increasing use of barometers and 
thermometers for determining the physical con- 
ditions of success in their fisheries, these bein 
supplied by the Meteorological Department of 
London. As a general result, it has been found 
that during the season high sea temperatures 
are accompanied by diminished catches, and low 
sea temperatures by increased catches. Inves- 
tigations are now in progress as to the relations 
between the surface temperatures and the sun- 
light upon the depth at which the schools of 
herring are to be found. The number of boats 
engaged in the Scotch fisheries was 14,547; of 
men and boys, 45,265; and the value of equip- 
ment was estimated at about $5,640,000—a con- 
siderable increase since 1875. 


THE GREAT DEVIL-FISH. 


For many years past there have been tradi- 
tions of the existence of enormous cuttle-fish or 
squid in the Newfoundland seas, and many sto- 
ries have been told by fishermen on the Banks 
of encounters with such monsters. By many 
these stories were rejected; and, as with those 
of the sea-serpent, it was insisted that the ap- 
pearances must have been caused by some com- 
mon object, perhaps in an unusual condition, or 
associated with others, A few years ago, how- 
ever, a specimen of the giant squid was actually 
obtained by the Rev. M. Harvey, of St. Johns, 
and portions of it sent, by way of attest, to the 
principal museums in the United States and Can- 
ada. Professor Vera had the opportunity of 
examining most of these fragments, and publish- 
ed an account of the 
species in the Amer- 


rium Company, it was sent to that establishment, 
where it will probably be the centre of attraction 
to numerous visitors. 
Careful measurements of the animal were made 
by Mr. Harvey, and were as follows: of the ten 
arms, the two long ones measured thirty feet in 


slength, five inches in circumference in the thin- 


ner portion, and eight inches at the broad ends ; . 
the shore arms were eleven feet long, and seven- 
teen inches in circumference at the base; the 
body was nine feet six inches in-length, the head 
four feet in circumference, the diameter of the 
eyeball eight inches, and the flap of the tail meas- 
ured two feet nine inches across. It was there- 
fore considerably larger than the one originally 
described by Professor Verrui. The head, with 
the long arms attached, was cut off for conven- 
ience of handling. The eyeballs of the specimen 
were destroyed, though in perfect condition when 
taken and brought into St. Johns. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Ar an evening party in the Faubeurg St. Germain 
the conversation turned upon the word “ kiss” (baiser). 
**Oh,” said a member of the Institate, “it is derived 
from a Sanscrit expression, meaning to open the 
mouth.” An old mathematician who was seated in a 
corner was asked his opinion. “ Kissing,” he anewer- 
ed, quietly, “is an operation which consists in the ap- 

roach of two curves which have the same bend, as 

ar as the point of contact.” Not bad for a savant, 


A Boston car carries the announcement in a placard 
that “‘ this car can not wait for ladies to kiss each oth- 
er good-by.” 


Mars has three moons, which naturally suggests the 
question, How the deuce is.a yomna fellow of Mars 
going to walk with his best girl along the shady side 
of the avenue, when moonbeams are converging on 
every inch of pavement from both sides and above ? 


“*Ig this Alder Creek 7?” inquired a tourist of an in- 


telligent foreigner in Oneida County. “ Yah, dis vas 
ak der eves at I knows of round ” replied the 
person addressed. 


When a woman makes up her mind that a hen shall 
not set, and the hen makes up her mind that she will, 
the irresistible meets the immovable, and every law of 
nature is broken or perverted. - 


G contest after two months of married life: 
which shall be speaker of the house. 


(Overheard the other day on the cars just aa the shrill 
whistle announcing the departure of the train was = 
en) “* What species of light refreshment does that whis- 
tle resemble?” “Give it up.” “ A nigh scream.” 


The difference between a tenant and a widew's son 
is this: the one has to pay rents the other has not two 
parents. 

A lawyer and a minister were both indebted to their 
landlady, and were too poor to pay.. They determined 
upon the following plan of canceling the debts: the 
lawyer married the lady, and the minister performed 
the ceremony. 


Curocx-Matz—A li beral husband. 


Learned professors have occasionally been outwitted 
by the sayings of the simple. Dr. Hill, an Edinburgh 
professor of the last century, met in the suburbs of 
the city an inoffensive creature who was generally re- 
garded as an imbecile. Somewhat irritated by the 
creature’s intrusion on the a. of his walk, the 
professor said to him, “‘ How long, Tom, may one live 
without brains?” “ff dinna ken,” said Tom: “how 
lang hae ye lived yersel ?” 


“Why, Smith is dead!” exclaimed an indignant 
friend to Brown, “‘ and you told me his fever had gone 
off.” “If you had not interrupted me with your gab- 
ble,” replied Brown, “‘I should have told you that he 
had gone off with it.” 


A farmer being poorly provided with materials of 
sustenance for his men, fed them with pork cooked 
with the rind upon it. A young man of the company 
not liking that outer portion of the food, was observed 
by the host to be carefully removing the outside cov- 
ering, whereupon the latter said, “* Young man, we eat 
the rind and all here.” To which the _—— replied, 
“ All right, old man; I’m cutting it off for you. 4 


Architenthis mona- 
chus of Sreensrrvup, 
found in the North | 
Atlantic. The article 
was reproduced in the 
American Naturalist 
of January and Feb- 
ruary, 1875, with a 
figure that furnishes 
an excellent idea of 
the appearance of the 
animal. A second spe- 
cies of this genus was 
described as new by 
Professor VERRILL, 
from the jaw taken 
from the stomach of 
a sperm-whale, and 
which indicated an 
animal longer and 
larger in every way 
than the previous one. 
On the 24th of Sep- 
tember of the present 
year the United States 
Fish Commissioner, 
then at Halifax, was 


Trinity Bay, after a 
gale. Although alive 
when found, it died 
soon after being taken 
out of the water. Mr. 
Harvey purchased it 
for the National Mu- 
seum at Washington, 
but subsequently a 
higher offer being 
made by an agent of 
the New York Aqua- 


to work 


b , 1874. ~ | 
He identified it as the U OV E 


UNCLE SAM’S NEW RULES. 
DEPaRTING Orrice-Hotpers. “Turned out, and got to go 
again at our time of life! This comes of them new-fangled 
Reform notions of honesty and capacity.” 
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THE HON. R. uy Bocarprs]. THE HON, R. M. BISHOP.—[Puotocrarurp uy J. Lanpy.] 
TY ° r | was re-elected by ajority of 69,000, In 1869 ’ = | lent that at the close of his term of office he was 
THE TON. JOHN BRADY. as re elected a majorit; of THE HON. R. M. BISHOP. lent that at the of his term uf offic he wa 
‘ he was, against his own wi-he-s, nominated for tendered a renomination by the Republican as 
Tit Hon. Jous R. Beapy has received from | Justice of the Supreme Court—the nomination Tuts gentleman, Governor elect of Ohio, was | well as the Democratic party, but the demands 
every political organization in the First Judicial | seeking him, not he the nomination. The abil- } born in Fleming County, Kentucky, November 4, | of business compelled him to decline. He was a 
District a renomination for Justice of the Supreme | ity and industry with which he has discharged | 1512. Atan early age he went into business,and | member of the Uhio Constitutional Convention 
Court. A higher or more deserved tribute to the | the laborious and most responsible duties of that | in 1847 removed to Cincinnati, where he estab- | in 1873, and exercised great influence in the de- 
capacity and integrity of one of the ablest and | office during the past eight vears are best attested | lished a wholesale grocery house. Possessed of | liberations of that body. Mr. BisHop is deeply 
most highly esteemed gentlemen on the bench by his spontaneous renomination by the repre- | great energy and business capacity, he soon es- | interested in educational matters. He is President 
could not be paid. Judge Brapy was first elected sentatives of all parties. During his service of | tablished himself on a firm basis, and his house | of the Board of Curators of Kentucky University, 
to the Common Pleat in 1856. In 1862 he was more than tWenty Vears on the bench he has en- | grew to be second to none in the West. He be- the largest educational institution in the State 
uUnahimioicly reelected, having received, then as joved the respect of the bar and the community | gan public life in 1857, as a member of the Cin- | of Kentucky, and one of the largest in the West. 
Low, the compliment Of 4 nomination from every | alike for the purity of his personal character and | cinnatiCommon Council. Two vears later he was | He is a Curator of Bethany College, Virginia, and 
political organization in the city. In Ise7 he i his ability and integrity as a judge. elected Mayor. His administration was so exeel- | was for many vears a Trustee of M*Micken Uni. 
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versity of Cincinnati. At the recent election for 
Governor, Mr. Bisnor was successful over his Re- 
publican competitor by a majority of more than 
| votes, 


BURGOYNE’S SURRENDER. 
Tue corner-stone of the monument at Schuyler- 
ville to commemorate the surrender of Burgoyne 
al hundred years ago was laid on the 17th of Oc- 
fever, in the presence of a very large assemblage 
6! people. Flags were flying in all parts of the 
Villace, and private residences and places of busi- 
less Were gavly decorated. At early dawn visit- 
rs poured into the village from all directions, 
and in vehicles of every description. There were 
fine military and Masonic displays. 

At two o'clock the corner-stone was laid by the 
rane Master of Masons of the State of New 
York, Joseph J. Couch, assisted by representa- 
wit s of the Grand Lodge. The Grand Master 
mts in this ceremony a gavel made from the 
“ne of the Charter Oak. The orators of the 
“\y Were ex-Governor Horatio Seymour and Mr. 


| George William Curtis. Mr. Seymour’s address 


referred chiefly to the topography of the country, 
and its features as a theatre for strategic oper- 
ations. In conclusion he said: 


“We are told that during more than twenty centu- 
ries of war and bloodshed only fifteen battles have 
been decisive of lasting results. The contest of Sara- 
toga is one of these. From the battle of Marathon to 
the field of Waterloo, a period of more than 2000 years, 
there was no martial event which had a greater influ- 
ence upon human affairs than that which took place 
on these grounds. Shall not some suitable structure 
recall this fact tothe public mind? Monuments make 
as well as mark the civilization of a poe Neither 
France, nor Britain, nor Germany could spare the 
statues or works of art which keep alive in the minds 
of their citizens the memories of patriotic sacrifices 
or of personal virtues. Such silent teachers of all that 
ennobles men have taught their lessons through the 
darkest ages, and have done much to save society from 
sinking into utter decay and degradation. If Greece 
or Rome had left no memorials of private virtues or 
public greatness, the progress of civilization would 
have lost a powerful stimnlus. If their crumbling re- 
mains should be swept away, the world would mourn 
the loss not only to learning and arts, but to virtue 
and patriotiem. It concerns the honor and welfare of 
the American people that this spot should be marked 
by some structure which shall recall its history, and 


animate all who look upon it by its grand teachings. 
No people ever held lasting power or greatness who 
did not reverence the virtues of their fathers, or who 
did not show forth this reverence by material and 
striking testimonials. Let us, then, build here a last- 
ing monument which shall tell of our gratitude to 
those who through suffering and sacrifice wrought 
out the independence of our country.” 


The address of Mr. Curtis was in the main a 
sketch of the military operations that culmina- 
ted in the surrender of Burgoyne. He closed as 
follows : 


“Tt is the story of a hundred years ago. It has been 
ceaselessly told by sire to son along this valley and 
through this ‘and. The later attempt of the same foe, 
and the bright day of victory at Plattsburg on the lake, 
renewed and confirmed the old hostility. Alienation 
of feeling between the parent country and the child 
became traditional, and on both sides of the sea a nar- 
row prejudice survives, and still sometimes seeks to 
kindle the embers of that wasted fire. But here and 
now we stand upon the grave of old enmities. Hostile 
breastwork and redonbt are softly hidden under grass 
and grain; shot and shell and every deadly missile are 
long since buried deep beneath our feet, and from the 
mouldering dust of mingled foemen springs all the 
varied verdure that makes this seene so fair. While 
nature tenderly and swiftly repairs the ravages of war, 


we suffer no hostility to linger in our hearts. Two 
months ago the British Governor-General of Canada 
was invited to mect the President of the United States 
at Bennington, in happy commemoration, not of a 
British defeat, but of a triumph of English iiberty. 
So upon this famous_and decisive field let every un- 
worthy feeling perish! Here, to the England that we 
fought, let us now, grown great and strong with a 
hundréd years, hold out the hand of fellowship and 
peace! Here, where the English Burgoyne, in the 
very moment of his bitter humiliation, generously 


. pledged George Wasbington, let, us, in our high hour 


of triumph, of power, and of hope, pledge the Queen! 
Here, in the grave of brave and unknown foemen, may 
mutual jealousies and doubts and animosities lie buried 
forever! Henceforth, revering their common glorious 
traditions, may England and America press always for- 
ward side by side, in noble and inspiring rivalry, to 
promote the welfare of man! 

“* Fellow-citizens, with the story of Burgoyne’s eur- 
render—the revolutionary glory of the State of New 
York—still fresh in our memories, amid these thou- 
sands of her sons and daughters, whose hearts glow 
with lofty pride, I am glad that the hallowed spot on 
which we stand compels us to remember not only the 
imperial State, but the national commonwealth whose 
young hands here together struck the blow, and on 


whose older head descends the ample benediction of | 


the victory. “On yonder height a hundred years ove 
Virginia lay encamped. Beyond, and further to the 
north, watched New Hampshire and Vermont. Here, 
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in the wooded uplands at the south, stood New Jersey 
and New York, while across the river to the east, Con- 
necticut and Maxsachusetts c'osed the triumphant 
line. Here was the symbol of tie Revolution—a com- 
mon cause, a common strife, a common triumph ; the 
cause not ‘of a class, but of human nature; the tri- 
umph not of a colony, but of U nited America, And 
we who stand here proudly remembering; we who 
have seen Virginfa and New York, the North and the 
South, more bitterly hostile than the armies whose 
battles shook this ground; we who have mutually 
proved in deadlier conflict the constancy and the cour- 
age of all the States, which, »xroud to be peers, yet own 
ny master but their united selves—we renew our hearts 
imperishable devotion to the common American faith, 
‘the common American pride, the common American 
rlory. Here Americans stood and triumphed. Here 
Americans stand and bless their memory. And here 
for a thousand years may — generations of 
Americans come to rehearse the glorious story, and to 
rejoice in a supreme and benignant American nation- 
ality!” 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Mayy things done in the name of economy prove 
both foolish and criminal extravagance. It appears 
that Fernandina, Florida, has always been a remarka- 
bly healthy city until it was recently visited with the 
yellow fever scourge. The immediate causes of this 
fatal epidemic were traced to the uncleanly condition 
of certain sections of the city. The municipal authori- 
ties, finding the treasury impoverished this year, con- 
cluded to “* economize ;” so drainage and proper sani- 
tary regulations were neglected. The result is that 
out of a population of two or three thousand persons, 
something like a thonsand have had the fever, and 
many still are ill. Itis true that the disease proved to 
be a mild type, and perhaps not more than sixty deaths 
have occurred. But such a number, in so small acity, 
is a fearful lose, and those who remain are suffering 
greatly in many ways. The complete suspension of 
business has cut off all opportunities of employment 
among the laboring classes, and the citizens gener- 
ally, having exhausted their own resources, have be- 
come dependent upon outside relief. Appeals for help 
have been met by a generous public; and as cold 
weather will soon check the spread of the fever, it is 
hoped that the stricken city will speedily rally from 
the suffering and impoverishment following the rav- 
ages of this dreadful plague. 


The. Council-General of Gaudeloupe has offered a 
reward of $20,000 for a new process to extract the juice 
of the sugar-cane, at a cost not to exceed forty per 
cent. of the market value of the product. Here isa 
chanee for American inventors. 


During the month of August eighty-seven sailing 
vessels of different nationalities were reported lost, 
and tén steamers. 


A monument to the memory of Roger Williams was 
last week- dedicated in Providence. It consists of a 
granite pedestal surmounted by two bronze statues— 
one of History, in classic drapery, and the other of 
Roger Williams, clad in the costume of Puritan times. 
The statues were modeled in Rome by the sculptor 

immons, and cast in Munich. 


Although it is late to make arrangements, there is 
yet a chance that American industries may be fairly 
represented at the coming Paris Exposition. At a 
largely attended meeting recently held in this city, an 
organization was perfected, and officers chosen for the 
purpose of taking such measures as are necessary to 
secure this object. The French pation has always 
manifested great interest and cordiality in regard to 
our international exhibitions; the French exhibits 
at the Centennial last year were elegant and various; 
and it is nataral that the French government should 
expect that the United States, so noted for her indus- 
tries, should contribute her share toward making the 

hibition of 1878 succeseful and interesting. It is to 
be hoped that American manufacturers will have a 
creditable exhibit at Paris next year. 


Not long ago six sailors were brought before an En- 
glish magistrate for refusing to sail in a vesse] named 
the Truelove. The ship was built in 1764, and the crew 
engaged to go in her without knowing her antiquity. 
When they learned the fact, they feared to trust their 
lives in her across the Bay of Biscay. An investiga- 


* ° tion was ordered to be made into the condition of the 


vessel by the Board of Trade. 


At a recent meeting of the American Society of the 
Red Cross, held in this city, it was decided that liter- 
ary, social, and dramatic entertainments be given to 
obtain funds for the sick and wounded Russian sol- 
diers. 


Experiments made with the telephone in English 
coal mines show that it will prove valuable, and it 
is stated that itis to be introduced in Pennsylvania 
coal mines. 


The United States Supreme Court has rendered im- 
portant insurance decisions, by which is settled the 
vexed question of the right of a company to protect 
itself against the claims following suicides. It bas 
been argued that certain phraseology in policies did 
not apply to an insane person who took his own life. 
But the court says that if the companies “ are at liber- 
ty to stipulate against hazardous occupations or un- 
healthy climates, or death by the hands of the law, or 
in consequence of injuries received when intoxicated, 
surely it is competent for them to stipulate against an 
intentional act of self-destruction, whether it be the 
voluntary act of a moral agent or not. It is not per- 
ceived why they can not limit their risks in any manner 
they see fit, provided the assured is told in proper lan- 
guage of the extent of the limitation, and it is not 
against public policy.” 


Many rare and valuable works are on the shelves 
of the Massachusette Horticultural Society’s library. 
Probably the library is the best of its kind in the coun- 
try, if not in the world. Members have access to it at 
any time, and a cordial invitation has been extended 
toall friends of horticulture from abroad to make vis- 
its to the library rooms when they are in Boston. 


M. Thiers is sha to have left a fortune of something 
like $2,700,000. It is thought probable that this wealth 
was largely the result of fortunate investments of 
mouey received from his works. 


Tobacco has been furnished to the Penitentiary con- 
victs on Blackwell's Island for the past twenty-three 
years—so the warden says. Therefore it was not so 
very strange, when the supply was suddenly stopped 
a8 & Measure of retrenchment by the Commissioners 
of Charities and Correction, that great dissatisfaction 


arose. - In fact, the men finally threw down their tools 
and refused to work unless the weed was supplied. A 
few ringleaders had induced an open revolt. However, 
the prisoners were all safely secured, and the leaders 
put in irons, and quiet was restored. 


Our Postmaster-General has recently received a com- 
munication from the British Post-office Department, 
stating that as several live specimens of the Colorado 
beetle have been discovered in the mails from the 
United States, it has been found necessary to take 
precautions against the admission of this destructive 
insect into the United Kingdom. It is feared by the 
British office that many newspapers and packages con- 
taining them pass without detection, and it desires the 
friendly assistance of the United States Post-office De- 
partment in putting a stop to the practice of sending 
beetles as mail matter. 


On September 8 there was opened in Berlin an in- 
ternational exhibition of articles connected with the 
leather industry. The American exhibit, being the 
first opportunity publicly afforded in Germany for 
showing the perfection to which the manufacture of 
boots and shoes by machinery has attained in the Unit- 
ed States, excited much interest, and the fullest tribute 
was paid to the ingenuity and enterprise exhibited. 
There are now forty shoe factories in Germany using 
American machinery. 


In a recent report of the New York Society for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor it is mmended 
‘“‘that the right of suffrage be denied to every indi- 
vidual receiving relief for himself or family from the 
public funds, as a proper check upon the spread of 
pauperism.” It certainly does appear that permanent 
pauperism is getting to be about as respectable as in- 
dustrious independence. 

Cigarettes were first made in the French govern- 
ment manufactories in 1843, and the manufacture was 
confined to one establishment. At the present time 
they are made at seven factories—in Paris, Bordeaux, 
Marseilles, Morlaix, Nancy, Nantes, and Toulouse. 
Two thousand workmen are employed, and more than 
400,000 kilograms of tobacco are used annually. In 
addition, cigarettes are made with foreign tobacco at 
Gros-Caillou, and sold to the government at a fixed 
price. 


A blast-furnace has been erected on Front Street for 
the consumption of city garbage—a sort of experi- 
ment which may prove a decided relief in regard to 
the long-mooted garbage question. It will consume 
seventy-two cart-loads in twenty-four hours. But the 
city has some three or four thousand cart-loads to dis- 
pose of everyday. The refuse is cast into the furnace 
just as it is received—ashes, animal and vegetable mat- 
ter, etc. Eighty-eight per cent. of this passes off in 
vapor, which is utilized in the blasts. The remaining 
twelve per cent. flows ont from the crucible in liquid 
form, which, when hardened, closely resembles the slag 
produced in iron furnaces, It is hard, black, and odor- 
less, and it is thought will be useful in road-making 
and for ship ballast, if it can not be used for other pur- 
poses. If furnaces of this kind are to be used, they 
should be erected where they will by no possibility 
prove a nuisance to human beings. 


THe Northwestern Life Insurance Company of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has successfully passed a 
most rigid examination. Its unusually large div- 
idends to policy holders, economical management, 
and low rates recommend it to every body.—[ Com. } 


Reurasie help for weak and nervous sufferers. 
Chronic, painful, and prostrating diseases cured with- 
out medicine. Pulvermacher's 
desideratum. Avoid imitations. 
with particu mailed free. 
Gatvanio Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.—[{Com.]} 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


American Art Pottery, 


Mr. JOHN BENNETT, 


From DOULTON’S, at LAMBETH, has instituted an 
ART SCHOOL in New York, and we are his 
sole Agentsin N.Y. _ 


DAVIS COLLAMORE &'CO., 
747 Broadway, 
ImporTERS OF PORCELAIN, Pottery, GLass. 


Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing inmanand 
Nothing adds so much to the 

sonal ap nce as a fine se of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
inexcusable. To keep them free 
from ecurf, and as pearls, 
cleanse them daily wi 


FRAGRANT SOZODORT 


It is a wholesome and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the maath lsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of ~ oh ~ and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artiste of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who pontety know the value of a rellable dentifrice. 
Sold 


by Druggists every where. 
Manufacturer of 


c. STEHR, Meerschaum 


& Cigar Holders. Whole- 

me sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


NORTHWESTERN 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


We have just been favored with copies of the official 
report of the Insurance Commissioners for New York, 
Massachusetts, Maryland, Illinois, and Wisconsin, who 
were some time ago deputed to make a thorough ex- 
amination of the affairs of the greatest Life Insurance 
Company of the Northwest, the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of "Milwaukee. The examina- 
tion made by them was undoubtedly one of the most 
exact and complete on record, for every one of the gen- 
tlemen named is practically conversant with every de- 
tail of the insurance business. The Commissioners say 
that ‘‘ every facility was granted them for the full exam- 
ination.” The examination of the investments of the 
Company, the Commissioners say,*‘ on loans and mort- 

es are nearly two-thirds of the assets, and develops 
the most vigilant care and faithfulness in epee 
the validity of titles, and the margin of security ap ae 
in every instance to have been any in excess of that 
required by the insurance laws, being, in the aggregate, 
nearly four times greater than the amount loaned. 

The Examining Commission further say: ‘* We have 
caused a re-valuation of all the real estate om which the 
Company has placed its loans. This re-valuation has 
been made entirely independent of the Company or its 
managers, by competent and experienced appraisers 
appointed by the Commission in each of the seventeen 
States in which the loans are distributed.” 


ASSETS, 
Real estate Company’ office. . $ 250,000.00 
Real estate special............ 490,683.00 
Loans on bond and mortgages. 11,546,404. 52 
Premium 736,965.94 
United States and other bonds 
owned (market value)....... 810,420.00 


on bonds and 


$279,177.93 


bonds and mortgages../.... 222,511.05 
Interest due and accrued on 


premium notes........ 141,500.92 
643,189.90 
Bills 17,813.94 
Deferred premiums. 214,945.56 
Renewal 214,866.66 
459,789.88 
Caste tp 2,759.00 
—— 629,967.65 
Ledger accounta.....$ 2,552. 89 
Agents’ debits....... 29,936.41 
—— 32,489.30 
Deduct 
8,271.21 
Deduct remittances 
792.45 
18,063.66 
14,425.64 
Furniture and fixtures........ 8,325.99 
8,863.48 
Total assets $18,408,523.95 
LIABILITIES. 
Death claims adjusted and unpaid....... $ 188,347.98 
Matured 14,800.00 
Accrued commissions... 861.36 
Premiums paid in advance............. 13,531.99 
Reserve on policies entitled to paid-up 
7,448.00 
Reserve, Actuaries’ 4 per cent...... ee 296, 249.00 
Surplus as regards policy-holders........ 2,887, 285.62 
In conclusion, the Commissioners say: ‘‘ A careful 


examination of the Company's books and accounts, 
covering a period of six or seven years, has shown that 
only reasonable salaries are paid to its officers and 
employés, and that no officer receives, directly or in- 
directly, any compensation whatever, contingent on 
the business done, or by way of commission on sur- 
oe ok or in any other manner than by fixed salary, es- 

ed annually by the Board of Trustees. Itis due 
to the Company to state that its books and accounts 
in every department of its enh ue wy show a degree of 
accuracy not easily es eee The system of account- 
ability and accuracy throughout finds unqualified ap- 


Now York Senco, No. 160 Fulton Street, 
CORNER OF BROADWAY. 
H. Mi. MOUNSELL, General Agent. 
J.8.GAFEN EY, 
___ Superintendent Agencies Eastern Department, _ 


GRATEFUL — COMFORTING. 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


Sold only in Packets labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., 


HOMCOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
LONDON. 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS. 


AXT TON PRESS, 
Self-inkin 
COLUMBIAN P 
ing, from $27 to $60; evil do the 
work of a $250 Press. Presses from 
$3 50 Stamp for catalo pase. CUR- 
TIS & MITC HEL L, 15 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. Established ad 1947, 


i nud s or circular to ELL 
paring un Dealers, Main Street, Cincinnati, oO. 


C. WEIS, 


(Successor to POLLAK & CO.) 
Manufacturer of MEERSCHAUM 
GOODS. 7 John Street. 
Send for Circular, to P. O. Box 5009. 


MADISON 
BRANCH: 
Old Post - Office 
Nassau Street. 
GOSSAMER 
Get the Genuine ! Beware of Worth- 
samer Waterproof Garments, and 
= see for yourself that our trade- 
mark, “Gossamer WarTrerroor, 
S MANUFACTURED BY Gossamer 
on the loop of the gar- 
ment. None are genuine without 
they are sostamped. Our garments 
never under any exposure, to either 
her, or grow soft and worthless. No Lady or Gen- 
ee should be without one of our Rubber aentate, 
Weigh from 9 to 16 ounces, can be easily carried in the 
ocket. Send for Illustrated circular. GOSSAMER 
WINCHESTERS HYPOPHOSPHITE 
OF LIME AND SODA will promptly and radi- 
velopment in all cases of Predisposition or threatened 
attack. For WEAK LUNGS, CHRONIC BRON.- 
CHITIS, GENERAL DEBILITY, NERVOUS PROS- 
TRATION, DYSPEPSIA or INDIGESTION, LOSS 
from POVERTY OF THE BLOOD, WINCHES- 
TERS HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME 
AND SODA IS A SPECIFIC, being unequaled asa 
VITALIZING TONIC, and BRAIN, NERVE, and 
Price $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
Sold by Druggists. 36 John St., New York. 
SCIORTICONS 
4 
L. J. MARCY, 1840 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 
For convenience and ee. for rivate poo | for 
| public ase, 
aes 


[Novemser 8, 1877, 
Building, 
less Imitations! Ask for the Gos- 
pee Co., Boston,” is 
cold or warm weather, adhere to- 
RUB BER CLOTHING CO., 289 Devonshire St., Boston. 
cally cure Consumption and absolutely prevent its de- 
OF VIGOR and APPETITE, and all diseases arising 
BLOOD FOOD. 
New and Carefully Selected 


Circulars free. Catalogues 10 
Sciopticon Manua!l,éth Ed. 75 cents. 
pecimen Scientific Slide, 35 cents. 


UPON WONDER. 


Given Away—A stran and most extra- 
ey Book, entitl OF WON- 

DERS." Containing, with numerous pictorial 
illustrations, the mysteries of the Heavens and 
Natural and Supernatural, Oddities, Whimeical, 
Strange Curiosities, Witches and Witchcraft, Dreams, 

In order that all may see this curious book, t 

publishers have resolved to give it away to all that de. 
sire to see it. Address by postal card, F. Girzason & 
Co., 788 Washington Street, Boston, Masa. 


JOHN DS 


WONDER 


the Centennial Meda! from the Judges on Awards, for 
— su ~4 elasticity and general excellence.” If not sold by your 
Biationer, se er, send for lilustrated Price-List .o the 

10 W. 4th St., Cincinnati. 


ESIGNS AND COMPLETE INSTRUC- 
FOR DECORATING POT- 
TER Any one can learn from it. Published by 8. 
Ww. TILTON & CO., 833 Washington . and 
sent by mail to any address on receipt of price,50 cents, 


Breech-Loading Rifle, $7.50. 


Hevolvers, 7-Shot, $3 00. English 
Double Shot-Gun, $12 00. Send for Circular. 


OMER FISHER, 260 Broadway, N. Y. 
T THE NEW STOCK EXCHANGE 


of JOHN HICKLING, 62 Broadway, operators 
can fill their own orders from the blackboard. 


$25 00 Margin............- 25 Shares. 
$50 00 Margin............. 50 Shares. 
$100 00 Margin........ -..-- 100 Shares. 


JOHN HICK LING, 62 Broadway, N.Y. 


Embod 


IDEAL HAIR, CURLER. tee 


ving sim plicity 
Lead Curlers, is overcome by usin 


1 Pair 15 cents 
Curlers. Handsomely Nickle-Pla 

cts. WELLS MAN co. 
35 SUDBURY STREET, 


who had suffered for years from Deafness and 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and — prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of cha rw one similarly afflicted. Address 
MRS. LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. Se 


Paper Ware, manufactured by Jennines 
Bros., received the Centennial award for LigAtness, 
Durability, and Cheapness. Pails, Basins, 
are asuccess. Trade supplied. 372 Pearl St., N.Y. City. 


4p Flowered, diamond, egg, and tinted Bristol 


Cards, with your name neatly printed on them, 
all for 10c. STAR & CO., Northford, Conn, 


Imitation Gold Watches 
$8, $10, $15. $20 and $25 each. Chains 
2 te mate 


Broadway, New York. Box 


PERFECTION, 


BOKER’ S BITTERS. 


L. FUNKE, dr., Sole Agent, No. 78 John St., N.Y. 
P. O. Box 1029. 


the New Eye-Glass Holder. r. It 
reels up the cord ; is hand bee: and 
. Ask your jeweler or it, 


will be m for 25 cts., 
KETCHAM *f°rs 


#5 “‘Uncle Sam” Press 


and Outfit, $10. Self-Inker and Ontfit, $15. 
No.2 “Uncle Sam,” inside chase 5x8 in. ,$10. 
No?  “  Self-Inker “ $20. 
Evans’ Rotary, $45. Stamp for Catalogue. 
W. C, EVANS, 50 N. Ninth St., Phila. Pa. 


CIGARETTES—Peri ue and Vanity 
Fair. Correct thing for dinner whist parties, 


AQ) EXTRA FINE Mixed Ca with Ni 
10c., postpaid, L. JONES & CO., 


OTTERY DECORATION.—Full and Complete In- 
structions, with Illustrations. Desiens and Instevo- 
Tions for Drooratine Porrery. Any one can learn. 
Price in Cloth, $1 00; Paper,50c. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price, by 8. W. Turton & Cu., Pubs., Boston, Mass. 


DYKES 


This preperation is imitated. The public will use 


use due castion 


25 angen 10¢. ; ie or, 20 Chromo 


with name. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, 
ANDERBURGH, WELIS, & CO Wood e and 
Borders, Cabinets, Strong Slat Cases, 
and Galleys. Complete Newspa outfits. 16 
18 Dutch Street, corner Fulton, New York. 


Vs 
| 
= = 
NECLECT 
YOUR Sep 
2Pairs 
‘ Wanted. 
AND BEARD, Daving use 
Kasil plied. Certain in 
package with directions poet pasd cts 
BHITH & CO.. Sale Agents alstine, IL. 
—— Sent C.0.D., dy Kxpress. Send stamp for Address shore 
= Iliustrated Cireular CoLLins MeTaL WATCH 
ame, 
.Y. | 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


NovemBeER 3, 1877.] | 


871 


Rogers 


$10 and upward. 


“SCHOOL DAYS.” 


Price $12. 
Illustrated Catalogues may be 
& had on application, or will be 
P} mailed, by enclosing 10 cents to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
1155 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Corner 27th Street. 


ROUSSEAU’S BURGLAR ALARM. 
PERFECT. AUTOMATIC. 


c Bells and Annunciators. Send for Circular. 
Electferences.. ROUSSEAU BURGLAR ALARM 
CO., 7 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City. 


it combined with great 
pore ABS rocnists, orena, 
and general out door day and night double per- 
spective glasses; wil! show objects distinctly from 
two tosix miles. Spectacies of the greatest tranrpa- 
rent power to strengthen and sight 
‘thout the distressing resulta of frequent changes. atalogues 
Tent by inclosing temp. OCULISTS, OF 
TICLAN, 687 Broadway, N. 


OUTLINE FOR POTTERY & 


OTHER STYLES OF DECORATIONS, First serice 
of 20 designs now peat. Published by 8. W. TILTON & 
CO., 333 Washington St., Boston, who will send them 
by mail to any address on receipt of price, $1 00. 


“TLLUSTRATED CATALOGUR, 140 pages, 10 cents. 
LANTERNS AND SLIDES LOW 

THES. HAR BACH PHILA PA 

‘BOOK OF LANTERN LECTURES, 20 cents. 


WORK FOR ALL 


In their own localities, canvassing for the Fireside 
Visitor (enlarged), Weekly and Monthly. Largest 
Paper in the World, with Mammoth Chromos 
Free. Big Commissions to Agents. Terms and Outfit 
Free. Address O. VICK ER Y,Augusta, Me. 


RINTING] 
PRESSES 1 Hand-Inkers, 68 to $20. 


Large Illustrated Catalogue Self-Ink 66 to 0. 
J, COOK & CO., Mfr's, Weat Meriden, Conn. 


EN or WOMEN, if you are out of Work, and want 
M LN something to do, you can make $10 per da 


selling an article that can be sold every where. Small 


capital, large profits. Samples free. Send stamp for 
reply. C A. SCH 
436 East 17th St., New York City, 


AGENT'S ‘ror particulars, address 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 


829 Broadway, New York —- 
r 


San Francisco, Cal 
REVOLVER FREE.— Seven-shot revolver, 


Ad- 
dress J. Bown & Son,136 & 138 Wood 8t., Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED, BY A LARGE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


an experienced Canvasser in every State, to act as Gen- 
eral Agent for a new work that is selling very fast. Ad- 
dress, stating experience, Box G. G., Philadelphia, Pa. 


a day sure made by Agents selling 
$10 = 9 our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
& Chromo Cards. 125 samples, 


worth $5, sent poss aid, for 85¢. Illustrated Catalogue 
free. J. . BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab’d 1530. 


9 Fashionable Cards, no two alike,with name, 10c. 
postpaid. GEO. L REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


w4 NTED DETECTIVES, —A few men in 
each State for the detective service. Pay liberal, 
— ermanent. Send stamp for particulars, U. 8. 

EORET SeRvicge Co., 230 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, O. 


en Harvest for Agents. We send free 


our new 40-page illustrated Jewelry and 
Watch Catalogue,with instructions how 
to make money. Address M. CRONEGH 
@ CO., Philadelphia, or Milwaukee, Wis. 


BIG PAY To Agents selling my 10 new arti- 
cles, Chromos, Watches, Jewelry, &c. 
Send for Catalogue. BR. MORRIS, Chicago, IIL 


ME WANTED te Mssonarre. NO 


Ecce PEDDLING from house to house. 
Gry Gisss & Lame Woaxs, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

$350 A MONTH .—<Acgents wanted. 386 Best 

selling articles in the world. One sample 
free, Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 
5 LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 13c.; or 40 in 
UV case 13c. Outfit 10c. DOWD & CO., Bristol,Conn. 


. Balesmen wanted tosellour 

xpenmses paid. Permanent employ- 
ment. address S. A. GRANT & CO, 
2, 4,6 & 8 Home St., Cinocinnati, O. 


66 MIXED CARDS, with name .-~ on all, for 13c. 
Outfit CLINTON BROS., Clintonville. Conn. 


SALES Pat YEARLY SALARY 
MEN $1205 CiGARS 


PLATED WATCHES. C 


heapest 
inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents. Address, A. CouLTER & Co., Chicago. 


WANTED. Salary $100 per month. 

To a few men to sell our gools E A LY 

DEALERS. Taaveuwo Exrensse r T 

Parp. no CONTRA 
TEA IMPORTING CO., 166 West Fourth Street, Ouse 


S40 A WEEK. Catalogue and Sample Free. 
| FELTON & CO., 119 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


INE V $5 to $20 a day to Agents,with 
MONEY, Stencil and Key CheckOu ts. Full par- 
Uculars free. M. Spencer, 112 Washington St. ,Boston. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar 


copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Magaztnn, Haxuren’s Weexcy, and Harrer’s 
ak, for one year, $10 00: : 
Pele es year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00 
An Katra Copy of either the Magazine, Weext.y, or 
AZAR will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
nemntne at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
opres for $20 00, without extra copy: Sree. 


Texas ror Apvertisine Harper's Wrex.y anp 
Harper’s Bazan. 
arper’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
$4 00 per Line—each isertion. 
ar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts au ay, 
$1 25 per Line—each 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


- Latest, Cheapest, and Best. 
HARPER'S GEOGRAPHIES. 


A Complete Course in Physical and Political Geography in Two Books. 


Introduction. Exchange. 
HARPER’S INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY, 45 cents. 37 cents. 


(@ Harper's Geographies are the result of the best professional skill and 
experience, and embody the true spirit of reform in geographical teaching. They 
have received the unqualified endorsement of the public press and of many 
prominent educators. 


From E. Wentworth, Superintendent of State Reform School, Portland, Me. 

After careful examination, I introduced Harper's new Geography into this school early in the season, be- 
lieving that it contained many new and valuable features, and several months acquaintance with the work in 
the school-room has confirmed my impressions in regard to it. 

The most important points of information are presented in a concise and convenient form for recitation, 
the maps are clear, and important places marked so that they can be readily found. The maps of the differ- 
ent States which accompany the work will be regarded as a great improvement by teachers, 


From Jor. 8. Ives, Secretary of Board of Education, East Hampton, Conn. : 
The first glance at Harper’s School Geography gives pleasure, and a thorough examination gives satisfac- 
tion. It is artistically beautiful, accurate, and well planned. 


From Lewis H. Jones, Principal of Indianapolis Normal School, Ind. 

I have examined Harper’s New Geography with a great deal of pleasure. Its points of excellence are 
many. The maps are accurate and beautiful. The relative importance of physical and political geography is 
preserved, a thing rarely done in school geographies. The information in respect to the resources and com- 
mercial relations of the various countries of the world is the best that I have ever seen in any work of the 
kind published. Harper’s Schou] Geography and Introductory Geography are indeed admirable text-buvoks. 


From C. A. Krurew, Secretary of Board of Education, Pittabyrgh, Pa. 
This is to certify that at a meeting of the Central Board of Education Harper's School Geography was 
adopted for exclusive use in the public schools of the city of Pittsburgh. 


From Rev. G. H. Freiiows, School Visitor, Waureqan, Conn. 

I think Harper’s School Geography decidedly the best book published. I do not see how you could im- 
prove much upon what has been done. It is admirable in what has been omitted as well as in what has been 
written. The descriptions are simple and to the point, and I have found no errors. The paper, type, and 
make-up of the book is such that it will be a luxury to the scholar to use your buok. 


From Judge Joun J. Bartuo.tomew, Chairman of Board, and Acting School Visitor, Branford, Conn. 
I have carefully examined Harper’s School Geography. Its excellence leaves little to be desired in a 
school geography, and recommends it to all who are desirous of a change in their text-books, 


From C. A. Gowrr, Superintendent of Schools, Saginaw City, Mich. 
At a special meeting of our Board of Education, held this afternoon, it was unamiously voted on motion 
of Judge Roeser, chairman of the text-book committee, that Harper's School Geography and Harper’s In- 
troductory Geography be introduced in place of the books now in use. 


From T. W. Crissry, Superintendent of Schools, Flint, Mich. 

Ata meeting of the School Board of Flint, held August 20th, Harper’s School Geography and Harper's 
Introductory Geograpby were, by unanimous vote, adopted as text-books to be used in the public schools of 
Flint. 

Harper's Geographies are unrivalled in attractiveness,and combine many superior features. I believe 
that they will stand the test of use. 


From L. P. Bisse.t, Principal of Academy, Durham, Conn. 


I have examined your School Geography, and think it superb. Please seud me by express —— copies of 
the New England Edition. 


From E.tav Burgitt, New Britain, Conn, 

I thank you for the two Geographies, for schools of different grade, which you were so good as to send 
me. I have looked through them with much interest. They seem admirably adapted to their purpose, and 
are got up in a style that does much credit to the Messrs. Harper. They contain an amount aud variety of 
instruction in all the physical, astronomical, and political elements embraced in the study of geography that 
would even benefit educated men to acquire. And all this information is presented in a happy simplicity and 
fullness of statement and exposition so desirable for the children of our public schools. The paper is excel- 
lent, and the letter-press and engravings are of the highe&t order for works desigued for such extensive use. 


From M. J. Micuasrt, A.B., Principal of Palatine Bridge Union School, N.Y. | 
I have used your School Geography in the Union School of this place for nearly one year with the best 
of results. The arrangement of the matter completely breaks up the monotony of the usaal class exercise. 
The maps and illustrations are unrivalled. 


From M. W. Surru, School Commissioner, Rome, N. Y. 
I like the Geographies very much. They bear the marks of a workman. 


From J. H. Graves, State Superintendent of Schools, Smyrna, Del. 
Accept thanks for copy of Harper's Introductory Geography. I am very much pleased with the plan 
of iustructiou laid down in the book, and delighted with the mechanical finish, 


From G. Ii. Laveutrs, Professor of Ancient Languages, Oskaloosa College, Iowa. 

I am well pleased with Harper’s School Geography. We shall give it a place in our preparatory depart- 

ment. The mechanical execution of the work is certainly first-class. All things considered, I like it better 
than avy other geography I have examined, and I have had occasion to examine a good many. 


From C. H. Marty, Superintendent of Schools, Atchison County, Kaneae. 
I shall most strongly recommend for use in our LIustitate, and for use im the schools of the county, 
Harper’s School Geography, Kansas Edition. 


From R. S. Ixus, Principal of Public School, Hiawatha, Kansas. 
I have carefully examined Harper’s School Geography, and take pleasure in stating that I am highly 
pleased with it, and regard it as a most excellent text-book. I recommend it as a work emiuently adapted 


to the wants of the school-room. 


From E. M. Mason, Superintendent of Schools, Cherokee County, Kanaas. 
I am well pleased with Harper's School Geography, and shall be glad to speak a good word for it 
whenever an opportunity offers. I like its maps and cuts, and the arrangement of topics. I think the plan 
of the work well adapted to the wants of our common schools. 


From J. C. Dana, Superintendent of Schools, Cloud County, Kansas, 
Your Geographies are very fine indeed. I shall favor their use in our Institute. 


From Rev. J. K. Lomparp, School Visitor, Fairfield, Conn. 
The Geography of New England makes the work quite complete, I know of no text-book in geogra- 
phy at this time which appears to approach Harper's in excellence. 


A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our school and college text-books will be mailed free 
to any teacher or school-officer on application. Correspondence regarding books for examin- 
ation, terms of introduction, etc., is solicited. | . 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


[. 

CARICATURE AND OTHER COMIC ART, in All 
Times and Many Lands. By James Parton. With 
208 Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $5 00. 


If. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE WORLD, According to Rev- 
elation and Science. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D. 
F.R.S., F.G.S., Principal and Vice-Chancellor of 
M’Gill University, Montreal; Author of “* Acadian 
Geol " “The Story of the Earth and Man,” 
“ Life's Dawn on Earth,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Ill. 
THE ABC OF FINANCE. By Situon Newooms. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
THE CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM. Bibliotheca 
ica Ecclexie Univeraalis. ‘The Creeds of 
Christendom, with a History and Critical Notes. 
By Pur Souarr, D.D., LLD., Professor of Bibli- 
cal Literature in the Union Theological Seminary. 
N.Y. Three Velumes. 8vo, Cloth, $15 00. 


ANTHON’S EURIPIDES. An English Commentary 
on the Rhesus, Medea, Hippolytnsa, Alcestis, Hera- 
clidae, Supplices, and Troades of Euripides, with the 
Scanning of each Play, from the latest and best Au- 
By Anton, LL.D. 18mo, Cloth, 

1 


VI. 
ANTHON'S LIVY. Titi Livi ab urbe condita LibriL, 
IL, XXI1.,et XXII. With Notes by An- 
and by Hues Crate, M.A. 12mo, 
Sheep, $1 40. on 


THE JEWS AND THEIR PERSECUTORS. By 
Evorns Lawnence. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents. 
Vill. 
PETER THE GREAT. By Joun Loruzorp Mot ey. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents. x 


THE MIOSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM. Shakes- 
are’s Comedy of A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 
ited, with Notes, by J. A.M., 

formerly Head Master of the High School, Cam- 
— Mass. With Engravings. Square i1é6mo, 
Cloth, 70 cents. 


» 
COOKING RECEIPTS FROM HARPER'S BAZAR. - 
82mo, Paper, 25 cents. _ 


CICERO’S TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS: also, 
Treatises on the Nature of the Gods, and on the 


Commonwealth. Literally Translated, chiefly by C. . 


D. Yoxer. 12mo, Cloth, $150. Uniform wit r- 

per’s New Classical Library. 
XII. 

A PRIMER OF GREEK LITERATURE. By Everne 

Lawrenog, 82mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
XIIL 

A PRIMER OF LATIN LITERATURE. By Evornc 

Laweencs. 32mo, Paper, 2 cevts. 
XIV. 

A SCHOOL ‘IISTORY.OF GREECE. By Groner 
W. Cox, M.A., Author of “A General History of 
Greece.” 16mo, Cloth, 70 cents. 

XV. 

ART EDUCATION APPLIED TO INDUSTRY. 
By Colonel Grorez Warp Niowors. Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*.° These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where oth- 
erwise specified. 


Erema; or, My Father’s Sin. By R. D. Bracxmonre. 
50 cents. 


The Sad Fortunes of Rev. Amos Barton. By Georcs 
Ex1or. 20 cents. 


Mr. Gilfl’s Love Story. By Gzoner Extor. 20 cents. 

Janet's Repentance. By Gronex Eutor. 20 cents 

Carita. By Mrs. Ouveane. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

Marjorie Bruce's Lovers. By Magy Patrick. 25 cents. 

Virginia. A Roman Sketch. 25 cents, 

Winstowe. By Mrs. Leirn-Apams. 25 cents. 

Percy and the Prophet. By \ 20centa, 

Kate Cronin’s Dowry. By Mrs. Hogy. 15 
cents, 


Mrs Arthur. By Mas Ovipuant. 40 cents. 
Dieudonnée. By Burr. 2 cents. 
The Time of Roses. By GaRaLpine Bort. 2 cents. 


The House on the Beach. By 20 
cents. 


Heaps of Money. By W. E. Norais. 25 cents. 
The Jilt. By Cuartzs Reape. Illostrated. -20 cents. 
The Mill of St. Herbot. By Mrs. Maoquorp. 2 cents. 


Library Edition of William Black’s Novels: “ A Prin- 
cees of Thule,” ** Madcap Violet,” ‘“‘ A Daughter of 
Heth,” ‘* Three Feathers,” “ The Stran Adven- 
tures of a Phaeton,” *“‘ Kilmeny,” “In Attire.” 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 


The American Senator. By Anruony TrotLtors. 50 
cents, 


A Woman-Hater. By Reraps. 60 cents; 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


sw” Haeres & Broruens will send either of the 


above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the . 
price. 


United States, on receipt of the 
Hanren’s mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


a Month salary, (also expenses} paid Agents 
to sell our Lamp goods. Contracts Made for 
one year. Mound Chy g.Co. St. Louis,Mo, 


Nove Notions. 80-page Catalogue free to 
TRIX, ae Boston Noveity Co., Boston, Mase. 


6 5 Mixed Ca with name, 10c. and stamp, 
Ag’ts Outiit, 10c. 


C.COE & CO, Bristol,Conn, 
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CARTRIDGES 


AT THE CAPITOL. 


Peace Pow-wows and Presents. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 


C. G. Gunther's Sons, 


(Late 502-504 Broapway), 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


(Broadway 4 234 St.), NEW YORK. 


Seal-Skin Sacques and Wraps, 
-Fur-Lined Cireulars & Cloaks, 


Fur Robes, Mats,Collars & Gloves, | 


- ALL IN LARGE ASSORTMENTS, AND AT 
LOW PRICES. 


N. B.—Orders by Mail, or information desired, will 
receive special prompt attention. 


STANDARD BILLIARD TABLES. 


BILLIARD TABLES, 
BALLS, CLOTH, CUES, 
And every thing relating to the 
Ond-hand Tabies very low. Il- 
lustra 


New York. 


Union ADAMS 
Collars, Cuils, Drawers 


Made to Order in a Superior Style. 


847 BROADWAY. 


STHEL PENS. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST,,N.¥. — JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


ted Price-Lists sent free. . 
H. W. COLLENDER, 
=] No. 738: Broadway, 


DICKH’S Fer sate by all Druggists. 


Are now offered at the lowest prices consistent with 
the highest standard. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


33 Union Square, ‘New York: 
THE WORLD’S STANDARD 


R 
< “ = 


Sole Agents for 
MILES’S ALARM MONEY-DRAWERS, 
HANCOCE’S INSPIRATORS 
(Best Feeder for eae Marine, and Loconvtive 
3), AND 


THE OSCILLATING PUMP CO.’S PUMPS. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 


311 Broadway, New York. 
fw 


‘WARTS 


R. CAMPBELL, Fine Saddicry. 


No. 54 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


YAL 


Absolutely Pure. 


Every Grocer who sells it is authorized to guarantee it full weight, full strength, and to be 
absohitely pure and wholesome. To try it, send 60 cents for.1-pound Can to 


Sent by mail free of postage. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., N.Y. 


ON THE PLAINS. 
War Whoops and Scalps! 


YOUR NAME 
CONCENTRATE VITALITY. 


The only stimulants I recommend are air, light, 
“and Brandreth’s Pilis. 

Where disease is, they are all three needed to estab- 
lish a cure. Curatives must be innocent. This is the 
main feature of the three stimulants above mentioned. 
The last can be used as convenience will permit until 
every impurity from the blood is removed, when health 
will be established. The secret of recruiting the 


VITAL PRINCIPLE 

is discovered in Brandreth’s Pills, because they remove 
worn-out materials from the blood, and thus cure the 
local or general trouble. It is thus healthy animal 
warmth is generated and increased by this wonderful 
medicine. Provided the great organs are not irre- 
parably injured, there is no disease Brandreth’s Pills 
will not cure. They cause nature to concentrate the 
whole vitality of the system, to eject the enemy that 
‘bas fastened on a part. ' 

Beware of imitations. The Purgative Pills of the 
day are weak imitations of Brandreth’s Pills. Get my 
pills, and follow the printed directions, and you will 
have blessed health once more. 

B. BRANDRETH, M.D. 


SAFES 


COUNT LATFOWAGOS 


SCALES 


MARVIN SAFE & SCALE CO.\ 
265 BROADWAY N.Y | 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
&2* Send for Price-List, naniing your County and State. 


LO 


ha, 
For sale or sent by mail. Price 25 cta 
H,. A. CASSEB 57 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Youmans, Hatter. 


Silk Hats Reduced #5. 
BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ HATS. | 
IMPORTER of ENGLISH HATS. 
19 Broad N ‘Hotel, 


H.W.JOHNS? PATENT 


SES 
*~MATERIALs. 
Cc ri Ste Packin 
Fire, Acid, and Water-proof Coatings Cements, &c. Bend 
for ples, Illustrated Catalogues, Price- Lists, &c. 
87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


Paints, Roofing, Steam Pi 


CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
REDUCED RATES. $8 00 to $4 50 per day. 


ANTED Canvaseers on a Splendid Work. Best 
wax ever offered. P.O. gy Philadelphia. 


WHY WE LAUGH, 


S.S. COX. 


Why We Laugh. By Samver S. Cox, Author 
of ‘‘Buckeye Abroad,” ‘‘Eight Years in 
Congress,” ‘* Winter Sunbeams,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


Contains the largest, best, and most amusing col- 
lection of American “‘ quips and jests,” wit and hamor, 
racy anecdotes, and ready retorts yet put together.— 
Philadelphia Press. 

It is by far the best work that has yet been writter 
on the subject of American humor, Mr. Cox has a 
keen appreciation of humor, hie style is spirited and 
entertaining, and in his selection of examples of our 
national'wit he has been very happy. His book can 
not fail to secure a large circle of readers, and to be- 
come of permanent interest.—Saturday Buening Ga- 
zette, Boston. 

Mr. Cox has rare ekill as a racontewr, and always 
clusters his anecdotes, jokes, retorts, epigrams, and 
quiddities in euch a way that they emphasize and il- 
Instrate each other.—Appletons’ Journal, N. Y. 

A chapter of this is a better remedy for indigestion 
than a bushel of invisible pills; and the book itself is 


4+ an admirable prophylactic for most of the maladies of 


man.—Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Haureer & Broruers will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


METROPOLITAN 
Broadway and Prince Street, New York. 
The undersigned, late of the Grand Union Hotel, at Saratoga Springs, has taken the management of the above hotel, and will be 


pleased to see his friends and the general travelling public. 


superior accommodations, service, and meals, at very moderate rates. 


FULL BOARD, with well furnished rooms, at $3 per day. 

_. Families or parties desiring accommodations 

nished equal to any in the city, and, with the contemplated additions and improvements, t 
for men of business visiting the city, either alone or with their families. The Res 


it attractive, and the Prices Reduced to the Lowest Point. 


October 15, 1877. 


He has engaged ‘a first-class corps of assistants, cooks, &c., and is prepared to supply 


PARLORS at prices to suit the times. 
for the winter months will be treated with on the lowest terms. The hotel, as is well known, is fur- 
ther with its central location, make it’ specially desirable 


taurant attached will be supplied with every thing that will make 
HENRY CLAIR, Manager. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


THE TURKISH WAR. 


{x this Supplement we add three more to the 
panorama-like succession of pictures given in the 
Weekly illustrative of the more striking events of 
the war. Those of our readers who have follow- 
ed the text which from week to week accompa- 
nies the engravings will remember that the last 
issue of the paper contained a somewhat length- 
ened description of the memorable week’s fighting 
before Plevna, which culminated in the capture 
of the Grivitza redoubt. \ This important out- 
work was no sooner in the hands of the Russians 
than a band of adventurous correspondents and 
artists, headed by Colonel WELLEsLeEy, the British 
military attaché, determined upon visiting it—a 
feat which could only be accomplished by running 


the gauntlet of a heavy Turkish fire from an ad- 
joining redoubt. A space of 600 yards of open 
ground had to be traversed between the cover of 
the hill and the entrance of the Grivitza redoubt, 
during which time they were exposed to a shower 
of bullets. In the sketch Colonel WELLESLEY 
may be distinguished at once by his soldier-like 
bearing, while the comfortable attitude of the 
individual at his feet, taken in connection with 
those unmistakable badges of office, pencil and 
pad, show him to be a member of the noble anny 
of newspaper correspondents. 

Before transcribing the account of the obser- 
vations gathered through so much peril of life 
and limb, however, we pause for a moment to 
draw attention to the labors performed by this 
class of men, to whom we are indebted for the 


COLONEL WELLESLEY VISITING THE GRIVITZA REDOUBT. 


accurate as well as graphic descriptions of bat- 
tle scenes which we read in such placid comfort 
over our toast and coffee after a good night's 
sleep. To fill the position of war correspondent 
to a newspaper in times like the present, a man 
must be possessed of qualifications which are 
only: united in individuals im rare instances. He 
must, in the first place, be healthy and vigorous, 
and capable of bearing fatigue and privation ; he 
should be active and self-denying ; he should ride 
well and speak various languages; he should be 
imposing enough in appearance to inspire respect 
in a cut-throat Bashi-Bazouk or a marauding Cir- 
cassian. It is also needless to say that he should 
be a person of strong nerves, and not overanxious 
for his personal safety. Military knowledge and 
experience are absolutely essential, and these not 
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only in regard to details, for he must be capable 
of readily understanding and appreciating the 
significance and importance of combined move- 
ments and of strategy in general. But all these 
qualities would, of course, avail nothing if he 
were wanting in literary art, which enables a 
writer to portray effectively what he has seen. 
With this preface, as a compliment to his qual- 
ifications, and an expression of our appreciation 
of his labors, we will proceed to quote the account 
of the visit to Grivitza as told by the correspond- 
ent of the London Daily News: 
“As the position we occupied yesterday on the 
height above Radisova had the double advantage of 


the best view of any assault on the intrenched camp 
posite, and also of any thing occurring on the Rus- 


sian left flank near Plevna, I rode ae un- 
der a very heavy cross-fire as I trave the valley 
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tent to cross the valley, and, 
-ble, get into the Grivitza rec 


~ tained a group of pictures repre- 
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and the way between the Turkish 
and Russian batteries. Reaching the 
Russian positions, I rode along the 
reserve slope of the Radisova height 
until I came behind our old observa- 
tory of yesterday, and I remounted 
the ridge to find our old friend Krv- 
prNeEn’s left flank battery still in posi- 
tion. 

“Having satisfied myself that I 
might push on a little nearer Plevna 
without missing the attack on the 
Turkish intrenched camp opposite, I 
made my way further to the left, to 
the tree beneath which we yesterday 
witnessed the unsuccessful assaults 
on tue Turkish mamelon redoubt. 
The guns of MeritinskKy and Sko- 
becorr, which half encircle the west- 
ern balf of the valley, were pounding 
away, but did not appear to have 
made much advance, if any. There 
soon, however, became visibie a long 
line of fitful puffs of bluish smoke 
out of the wood which faces the cov- 
ered way connecting the two re- 
doubts covering the town toward the 
southwest. This rifle fire was speedi- 
ly answered by a line of Turkish fire 
from behind the covered way, as well 
asa hot fire from some shelter trench- 
ez in the middle of the valley which 
separated the combatants. 

* Having watched this apparently 
harmless duel for some time, we came 
under the notice of the Turkish skir- 
mishers in the valley too rr to 
render it advisable to remain here 
any longer. I therefore remounted 
and returned east along the reverse 
flank of the Radisova height, with in- 


oubt. 
On my way every now and then I had 
a glimpse of the slowly progressing, 
or, indeed, almost stationary, attack 
on the Turkish intrenched camp op- 
posite. I descended the slope into 
the valley, crossed it, and made my 
way up through the village of Gri- 
vitza toward the redoubt. 

‘“*T was here told that it would be 
impossible to ride up into the re- 
doubt, for as soon as I left the cov- 
ered way by the hillock, I should 
come to an open gap between it and 
the redoubt, which is continually 
swept by two Turkish guns. Intent 
ou persevering, I observed a short 
way off a ditch rnnning up the hill 
in the direction of the redoubt. 
This I determined to avail myself of 
as far as it reached, and leaving my 
horse, I commenced my way up the 
ditch, which was filled with Rou- 
manian infantry. After meandering 
about in all directions, I found that 
the ditch soon ended in a cul-de-sac. 
Between me and the redoubt, a dis- 
tance of aboyt 600 yards, there was a 
small. Roumanian battery, and for 
this I ran at speed, the ground I 
traversed being literally strewn with 
dead Roumanians and Russians, 
The fire seemed to become heavier 
as I peared the battery, which, how- 
ever, I reached in safety. There was 
nothing for it now but to commence 
running again as soon as I had caught 
my breath in the little battery. The 
Roumanian officers squatting in the 
entrance of the redonbt shouted to 
me to run in their direction. This I 
did, and was thankful when in rush- 
ing among them, and picking my 
way throngh the dead, they pulled 
me down to the ground and made 
me squat beside them for security 
uvainst the continuous shower of 

‘*In the centre of the redouhbt is a 
kind of traverse, and a curious cov- 
ered corridor runs aroundit. In this 
I imagine the Turks sought prote/- 
tion from the shells which fell into 
it unintermittently for so many days 
before its capture. An incessant rain 
of bullets poured over the works as I 
made my way over the bodies on the 
ground. I was naturally deeply in- 
terested to know whence the Turks 
were firing, and having reached the 
parapet, I crawled up, and taking off 
my cap, peened over. To my im- 
mense astonishment, I saw another 
Turkish redoubt not more than two 
hundred and fifty yards from us, to 
the northwest, from which this fire 
wae being maintained. The Rou- 
manians, it appears, had failed to 
capture this redoubt; but it is abso- 
lutely necessary that they should be- 
come masters of it, as their position 
is rendered almost untenable by its 
remaining in the hands of the Turks, 
The fire had not diminished as I re- 
turned from the redoubt down hill 
toward the village, and the corre- 
epondent of the Scotaman, who had 
joined me, was struck by a bullet on 
the ankle, which, however, did little 
harm, only grazing his ankle bone. 

‘*We rested a little behind the hill- 
ock, where the Roumanian reserves 
were lying, and then pushed back in 
order to see what progress was bein 
made toward the Turkish intrenche 
camp. We had scarcely left the Ronu- 
manians when a tremendous Tark- 
i-h shrapnel fire, which searched 
most thoroughly the reverse slope of 
the hill where they were, was opened 
against them, and maintained until 
they were compelled slightly to 
change their position; and the skir- 
mish line had also-to fall back. 
Since by this time it was 6 p.m., I 
knew the attack had heen abandoned 
for that day, and therefore returned 
to quarters.” 


Not many weeks ago the dou- 
ble page of our Supplement con- 


senting different views of the 
Shipka.Pass and its various for- 
tifications. The sketches then 
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given showed the magnificence — 
and grandeur of the lonely mount- 
ain gorge, overshadowed by that 
impressive silence which is found 
only inthe recesses of the hills. 


Now we have a view of the great quiet slopes alive | fend the pass will always remain a mystery; but 


With the tread of armies and vocal with the hor- | 
Shipka Pass, it will be remem.- | 
bered, was invested by the Russians, who in- | 


rible din of war. 


trenched themselves immediately after the alban- 
donment of the trans-Balkan campaign. H®re 
they quietly awaited the advance of the Turks 
StLEIMAN Pasa, who was thus compelled 
to attack the front of a formidable position. 
Why no attempt was made by the Turks to de- 


the Russians were allowed to establish themselves 
there without opposition. Finally, however, the 
Turkish commanders seem to have become aware 


_of the folly of their course of action, and deter- 


mined upon a vigorous attempt to carry the Rus- 
sian position, On Monday, the 20th of August, 
a large body of troops were assembled at the 
village of Shipka, an hour’s march from the 
heights occupied by the outposts of the invading 


army. By the following morning the troops had 
reached the crests of the crags, 5000 feet high, 
and faced the Russian intrenchments. Opera- 
tions commenced at daybreak, the Russians tak- 
ing the initiative by an attack on the Turkish 
commanding position made by the tirailleurs, 
who were supported by a regiment of the Ninth 
Division. Almost at the same moment the Turks 
extended their left flank with intent to push 
across the deep valley intervening, and gain the 


TURKS ATTACKING THE RUSS! 


summit of the ridge in the rear of the Russian 
positions, and so hem them in. The two forces 
met in the valley separating the parallel ridges 
held by either party. The fighting became at 
once fierce and stubborn. Owing to the bare. 
ness of the Russian slope the men went down 
into battle without cover, raked by the bullets of 
the Turkish infantry, who fired from their wood- 
ed slope, and by the shell fire from the mountain 
batteries on the summit. There were no supports 


nearer than Tirnov4, 
d that it became 
ammunition to the ba 
tailed detachments of 
other purpose than © 
the exposed points 
fire at every thing a” 
Russian ridge. 
ever, and hindered t 
material advantage, 
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Tirnova, 
it became 
to the ba 
hments of 
se than 0 


ical strain, but he could not perform impossibili- 
ties with 50,000 men thundering on his front and 
flank. There had come to him, however, swiftly 
marching from Selvi, a brigade of the Ninth Di- 
vision, commanded by another valiant soldier, 


the front and flanks, and drove them in from 
their outlying ground. Now for the first time 
the radical defects of the position became pain- 
fully apparent—its narrowness, its exposure, its 
liability to be outflanked and isolated. Fortu- 


OSITION IN THE SHIPKA PASS. 
<0 ex- | line of the Russian trenches on the slopes below 


Toads were 
' atter to convey | the position of Mount St. Nicholas, the highest 

ha . Turks had de- point in the Shipka Pass. 
“eemingly for no On the second day, Wednesday, the 22d, the 
fighting was not heavy, the Turks being engaged 


) the Russian road at 


J points purse, and, indeed, to | in j rj i vement on the right | nately re-enforcements arrived and averted the | General DerrorcHinskI, and this timely succor 
y thing a? OY exposed on the andl eft dache of ay Fenn position. This jane which menaced the invaders. In the | proved of material value to the distressed com- 
ige. The GR” fought hard, how. comparative lull was but temporary, however, | mean time General Srocetorr had done his best, | mander. Still, as the hours went on, matters be- 
indered t | th from gaining any | for on the following day the conflict began again | and showed himself in good fighting order, even | gan to look dark again. The fight lasted alk day, 
vantage, ' ey forced the outer | in earnest. The Turks assailed the Russians on | after four long days of intense mental and phys- | and at length, as the sun grew lower, the Turks 


A. 


had so worked round on both the 
Russian flanks that it seemed as 
thougt the claws of a crab were 
about momentarily to close behind 
the Russians, and that the Turk- 
ish eolumns climbing the Russian 
ridge would give a hand to each 
othcr on the road in the rear of 
the Russian position. 
Matters now became intensely 
dramatic. The Russian generals 
began to despair, and a last tele- 
gram was sent to the Czar, be- 
tween the threatening claws, tell- 
ing what the forces had done and 
the fate that menaced them, when 
suddenly the head of a long black 
column became visible against the 
reddish background of the road 
leading up from the Jantra Val- 
ley. With a feeling of relief too 
deep for expression, the officers 
recognized the Rifle Brigade, the 
same which followed General 
GoURKHO in his victorious ad- 
vanee and checkered retreat, and 
which, after marching fifty-five 
kilometers straight 6n end with- 
out cooking or sleeping, now goes 
into action without so much as a 
breathing halt. Such is the stuff 
of which thorough good soldiers 
are made. Their general, the 
gallant Tzwitinsky, accompanied 
them, and pushed an attack on 
the enemy’s position on that 
wooded ridge on the Russian 
right. But Raprrzky, who him- 
self brought up the tirailleurs, 
ami so at the least reckoning 
saved the day, marched on up the 
road with his staff at his baek, ran 
the triple gauntlet of the Turkish 
rifle fre, and joined the other two 
generals on the peak hard by the 
batteries of the first position. As 
senior and highest officer present, 
he took command, complimenting 
General Sro.etorr on his excel- 
lent disposition of the forces and 
the stubbornness of his defense. 
The following morning at day- 
break the attack was renewed by 
the Turks. The fighting hung 
very much in the valley, and the 
re-enforcements of the Ninth and 
a division that were sent down 
effected perceptible good. About 
nine o’clock General DraGirrorr 
arrived with two regiments of the 
Second Brigade of his own divis- 
ion. He left in reserve near the 
khan (inn) the Jitomer Regiment, 
and marched up the road to the 
first position. There was no al- 
ternative but to traverse this fear- 
fully dangerous road, for the low- 
er broken ground on its left was 
impracticable, and reported, be- 
sides, to be swarming with Bashi- 
Bazouks. The Jitomer men lost 
heavily while making this prom- 
enade, and having reached the 
peak, found no safe shelter, for 
the Turkish rifle fire was coming 
from two quarters simultaneous- 
ly. So the infantry were stowed 
away till wanted in the ditch of 
the redoubt. General Rapretzky 
and his staff remained on the 
slope of the peak, and here Gen- 
eral Draciwirorr joined and was 
welcomed by his chief. The fir- 
ing in the valley waxed anid 
waned fitfully as the morning 
wore on to near noon. The 
Turks were very strong in their 
wooded position, and there was 
an evident intention on their 
part to work round their left 
flank and edge in across the nar- 
rowed throat of the valley toward 
the Russian rear. The Russian 
tirailleurs meanwhile pressed 
close to them, taking advantage 
of their enemy’s cover. Occa- 
sionally, however, they would be 
hurled back from the wood, the 


Turks following them to its edge, | 


pouring down meanwhile a gall- 
ing - fire. The fight had now 
reached a critical point; and 
General Raperzky, conceiving 
that he saw an opportunity, took 
personal command of a reserve 
company belonging to the Jito- 
mer Regiment, dashed across the 
open into the wood beyond, and, 
after some hot bayonet-work, the 
Russian hurras told that the po- 
sition had been won. The Turks, 
however, tried to retake the ridge, 
but were repeatedly driven back, 
and at three o'clock their firing 
had all but died out. General 
Rapetzky then came back to the 
peak of the first position, exhaust. 
ed but content. He had fought 
a good fight and won it, and now 


he determined to strike while the iron was hot, 
and recover the outlying positions in the front 
toward Plevna, upon which the Turks had en- 
croached during the first day of*the fighting. 
The Podolsk Regiment was called up from re-- 
serve, and went down to attack under cover of a 
heavy fire of artillery from around and beyond the 
position on Mount St. Nicholas. This attack was 
also successful, and General Rapetzky had in- 
creased his elbow-room in front as well as on the 
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